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Radiforial, 


Ir is the impotent not the potent 
stream that makes the noise. Were the 
walls of the cylinder made of glass we 
should find that the mighty force that 
pulls along the train is invisible. Grant 
was invincible because he was unde- 
monstrative. 


Let the Women’s societies and the 
Sunday schools connected with the Uni- 
tarian churches of the West appoint 
delegates to the May meetings early, 
that the latter may have time to make 
full plans to be present. Send delegates 
interested in the business to be done and 
willing to attend to it. 


UNITY goes to a a this week to the 
accompaniment of the carpenter’s saw, 
and the suggestive beat of the carpet 
tacker’s hammer. We hope soon to 
appear in a fresh spring suit of new 
paper and paint, with an additional new 
room, invitingly open to guests of the 
May anniversaries. 


Ws should like to whisper in the ears 
of all the officers of the Unitarian 
churches of the West that their minis- 
ter needs to come to the Western Con- 
ference. He will preach the better all 
the year. But it is; not fair that he 
Should pay all of his expenses. He can 
not afford it. Besides, he comes on your 
business. . Help him to meet the costs. 


THE course of six afternoon lectures 
at the Chicago Institute, which has al- 
ready been noticed in these columns, 

as been more successful than its most 
hopeful projectors believed, considering 
the rather inauspicious hour, 4 p. m., 
and the numerous additional calls upon 
people’s time and strength during the 


busy days of spring. The friends of 
the Institute may congratulate them- 
selves on a most profitable year’s work, 
alike honoring to itself and to the pub- 
lic, which has so generouly patron- 
ized it. 


“ THERE are tides of the spirit,” as 
Martineau phrases it. The weekly vis- 
itation at the shrine of religion, the an- 
nual “ going up to Jerusalem” gives 
‘daily strength for daily needs” 
throughout the year. Many of our 
workers may think they cannot afford to 
come to the Chicago Anniversaries next 
month, but let them ask themselves if 
they can afford to stay away. 


We learn from one of our exchanges 
that there is also an order of “ The 
King’s Sons,” and we sincerely hope it 
will prove as successful as the one from 
which it springs. When young men 
and women meet together for the high 
purposes indicated in the formation of 
such organizations, the entire tone of 
their social intercourse, too often inspired 
by the most frivolous motives, will be 
ennobled. 


MoncurE Conway relates the story 
of Heine meeting the devil and expres- 
sing his apices at finding one who 
had always been represented as hideous, 
very good looking. When he asked 
the reason of this the devil replied that 
man had always painted him ugly be- 
cause he lost his earthly paradise through 
him; but if man in exchange for his 
lost Eden, gained through suffering ex- 
perience a spiritual heaven, Satan, 
who uttered the prediction, “ Ye shall 
be as Gods,” ought not to be vilified. 


WHATEVER George W. Cable has 
to say on “The Negro Question,” the 
subject of his last book, is sure to gain 
attention; his long residence in the 
South, and known liberality of view, 
giving him an undoubted right to speak. 
Mr. Gable holds that the entire emanci- 
pation of the negro, which the Southern 
white man alone can grant, will prove 
one of the greatest factors of a higher 
civilization in that distracted section of 
our country, and will prevent that in- 
termingling of races, and social con- 
fusion which the upholders of the old 
regime fear it will only hasten and 
encourage. There is no doubt that every 
day increases the feeling of race respect 
and pride among the black men. They 
are not so anxious to extinguish them- 
selves by alliances and social affiliation 
with the whites as the latter imagine. 


Tue Chicago Woman’s Club isa rec- 
ognized power for good in the commu- 
nity, and its spirit of usefulness and cour- 
ageous temper increase with age. Its 
latest public enterprise was directed 
against the action of the new appointee 
at the internal revenue office of this city, 
Mr. Christopher Mamer, in his dis- 
charge of three of the women clerks in 
the office, and the threatened dismissal 
of all the rest; Mr. Mamer giving as 
his only excuse for such action, that 
governmental positions were for the 
benefit of voters, and that women, hay- 
ing no political influence, were not en- 
titled tothe same. The Woman’s Club 
was very prompt to take up this ques- 
tion, and after a careful investigation 
sent a committee of five to interview 
President Harrison at Washington, the 
assistant editor of UNiTy serving on 
this committee. The President at once 
referred the matter to the proper au- 
thorities, and since then the /uter- Ocean 
has come vigorously into the fight, and 
Mr. Mamer finds himself in an exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable position. It is not 


likely there will be any more discharges 


of women from the office at present, 
but the government official who has the 
hardihood to announce such an unjust 
principle of action has lost all right to 
confidence or consideration from the 
public. 


THE Ethical Record for April con- 
tains Part II of Prof. Adler’s address on 
Divorce, and an article entitled “ A Help 
to the Moral Life,” by Mr. Salter, 
which we should like to print is a sup- 
plement with his editorial in the last 
number. Sidney H. Morse writes on 
“My Grandmother’s Religion,” and 
Francis E. Abbot contributes some 
* Plain Thoughts from a Friend.” The 
Record is publishing a series of articles 
on ethics in the leading universities, that 
in this number being from the pen of 
Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, on Ethics in Yale 
University. The high character and 
aim of this quarterly, and its very low 
price, $1.00 per year, ought to secure 
it a large number of subscribers among 
all liberal people. 


THe Netw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
reprints the address of Charles Dudley 
Warner on Forefathers day, in which 
the speaker dwells on the indienne of the 
Pilgrim movement throughout the en- 
tire country. Mr. Warner recognizes 
that the terms East and West are losing 
their significance,except geographically. 
The same elements of manly worth and 
enterprise are found in Dakota as in 
Massachusetts, Yet each section has its 
distinguishing traits, its peculiar conceit. 
“ The Pilgrim had the conceit of his 
election, the eastern man has the conceit 
of his antiquity, the western man has 
the conceit of his opportunity.” This is 
very well said, and we accept the situa- 
tion. On the.whole we would rather 
have the confidence of youth than the 
hardened self-satisfaction of some adult 
minds, But we see many signs of con- 
tinued growth and promise in New 
England. 


IBsEN’s famous play of “* The Doll’s 
House,” as it is incorrectly translated, 
has given rise to several sequels, by 
anxious writers over-concerned with the 
moral bearings of the play, which to the 
intelligent reader are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the original work. To us the 
play is of a distinctly optimistic charac- 
ter. Nora’s sudden, perhaps unjustifia- 
ble, departure from her home, while it 
mene ed and nearly overcomes her 
husband, at the same time enlightens 
him. Suddenly, in spite of his pain and 
bewilderment, he sees in her a new or- 
der of womanhood, which even Nora is 
only gradually realizing in herself. The 
closing door sounds no death-knell to 
their future, as many superficial readers 
suppose. Nora has dropped a word of 
hope and promise which her husband 
has eagerly caught at, and therein lies 
the entire promise and plan of their re- 
constructed future. 


THE OENTRAL CALM. 


In the summer of 1883, the writer 
of this put in a part of his vacation in 
walking across the country from Chi- 
cago to his Wisconsin home. One hot 
day after a walk of, fifteen miles he 
entered a commonplace, little town of 
1,500 inhabitants, through which he had 
passed, on the railroad, a hundred 
times; and had regarded as one of the 
hundreds of little prosaic villages in the 
West, blistered and dusty in hot weather, 
sloppy and floating in bottomless mud 
in wet weather, a town which seemed 
to be centered around a dreary depot 
where the loafers gathered, and the 


and going of the mail trains. What 
was his surprise, on penetrating through 
the unattractive business blocks that 
turn their scraggy back doors to the 
railroad, to find that the town was or- 
ganized around a square, already as- 
suming the feature of a pretty park 
with green grass, a few rough benches 
and a town pump, that yielded water 
strongly impregnated with flavors that 
are supposed to be medicinal. This 
unexpected touch of beauty abided in 
the memory, and last summer the same 
pilgrim taking his tramp on horseback, 
made his way to the same square and 
found several hours of delightful rest 
under the shade trees. Six years had 
done much for the maples and elms 
come in that rich Illinois soil. Their 
ranches now interlocked, their shade 
had become in many places dense. A 
windmill had been erected over the 
well, The grass was sprinkled and 
kept in park-like condition. A dozen 
or more bright red garden settees were 
distributed around. A heavy chain 
fence protected the park and all around 
the square there was a continuous fringe 
of country teams, ranging from wagons 
with hog-racks, up through buggies of 
all descriptions, and horses with side 
saddles, upon which country girls had 
come in to fit new dresses and buy new 
bonnets. What a rare chance to study 
the busy drama of life from this quiet 
center. Squirrels barked at each other 
from the boughs of the trees; birds 
abounded in their leafy palaces. These 
of themselves were eloquent tributes to 
the civilizing power of a central park. 
What a restraint on the part of dogs, 
small boys with sling-shot, and owners 
of guns, did this indicate. On the set- 
tees old men with crutches sat smoking 
and chatting. Tired country women 
with parcels waited until their husbands 
had got through their business. How 
many evidences those hours offered that 
some of these husbands were delayed 
by the illegitimate business carried on 
behind screen doors, beyond which it 
would have been improper for their 
wives to penetrate. A pair of lovers 
came heed ie hand to eat candy together. 
A rosy girl broke away from her chat- 
tering companions and went to a quiet 
corner while she hurriedly pulled an 
unopened letter from her bosom, read 
it, replaced it and returned with a face 
that was radiant to her companions. 
Here the traveler saw husbands join 
their wives, with such words of ten- 
derness and deeds of grace as made 
knightly their farmers’ garb. Others 
came with words so rough and tones so 
brutal that the park was changed into 
the forest that sheltered the primeval 
village. 

“ Are you ready now, John,” said a 
young wife, who was not faded and did 
not look jaded. “ Yes, after I run and 
get a paper.” ‘ Wait,” she said,“ here’s 
a dime left over from the eggs, get a 
Harper's Weekly, Jennie and Rob will 
enjoy it so much.” Soon the brawny 
young farmer returned with a Chicago 
Tribune, Harper’s Weekly, and some- 
thing larger which he handed to the 
wife. She looked into the package 
with a curiosity scarcely greater than 
that which peered out of the corner of 
my eyes. It was a number of the 
Century Magazine. “QO, isn’t that 
splendid,” she said with enthusiasm, 
and they went their way. They car- 
ried a piece of the park home with 
them, or rather here was evidence of a 
little center square with shade trees 
and birds in that home. Around this 
square the activities of garden, barn- 
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It enkindled the imagination to try 
to realize that this delightful rural 
drama of human life, going nearly 
round the whole circle of human wants, 
woes, joys and yearnings, was repeated 
in this park every day and every week 
through the long summer months. 
How one blest the foresight of the 
early settler who planned that square 
and planted the trees. Who will say 
that he did less than many who have 
endowed colleges and established hos- 
pitals? How well it would be if all 
our villages were organized around a 
square; if our “ central parks” were 
really central, so that the same gravita- 
tion that draws business might draw in 
the direction of peace and nature’s res- 
toratives. This is the tree-planting 
season. Let village makers and home 
makers see to it. 

But can we not carry this park in- 
ward, place it in the center of the so 
May not our lives be organized aroun 
an inner calm? Is it not possible to re- 
serve a sacred spot at the core of being 
and dedicate it to quiet, and have the 
forces of life eddy the more vigorously 
round it? The maximum of any man's 
life, like the maximum life of the vil- 
lage, is attained when there is a spot of 
green in the center. 

Religion may be thought of under 
many symbols and various names. It 
is well to think of it once in a while as 
the inner square round which the activ- 
ities of life play, a resort of the soul 
that gives serenity in turbulent times, 
cheerfulness in the presence,of tempest- 
uous surroundings, quiet in the midst of 
disturbing forces. The “ practical 
man,” if his career is to run through 
three score and ten, if he is to make 
money for a purpose, and his life is to 
be a joy to others, must have his square 
near his business. His vacation must 
run through twelve months, The birds 
which fly far out to sea are said to have 
power to sleep on the wing. Be that 
as it may, the persistent soul, pursuing 
its diligent way, must rest zz, not from 
its work, and find its restoratives in 
sheltered spots along the way. 


EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE, 

It was as a guest of the Unitarian 
‘Club of that city that your correspond- 
ent made her first visit to St. Louis, 
taking the night train on the 14th, and 
much regretting that the pressure of 
other engagements necessitated an early 
return two days later. The Unitarian 
Club is an organization made up of the 
two societies of the Messiah and Unity. 
Its meetings are held monthly at the 
Mercantile Club, where a seven-o’clock 
dinner is served, after which comes the 
reading of a paper by some member of 
the club, followed by discussion. The 
subject on this particular occasion was 
one of dear and lively interest to Unita- 
rians always—Theodore Parker. The 
essayist was Mr. Thomas Dimmock, a 
well-known retired journalist of the 
city, and an active member of Unity 
church. Mr. Dimmock explained his 


purpose in writing the essay as less 


critical than in the nature of a personal 
tribute of gratitude to one to whom he 
was under a deep moral and spiritual 
debt. He told us how, bred a Calvinist, 
he astonished his Boston host on occa- 
sion of a visit to that-city shortly before 
the war, by announcing a desire to hear 
Theodore Parker preach. He gave a 
graphic picture of the scene at Music 
Hall, with the vase of flowers on the 
desk, the crowd of earnest, eager list- 
eners,'the simple, eloquent manner of 
the renowned but disowned preacher. 
Then came the war and the impression 
faded. Parker was no longer living, but 
lay buried in a little cemetery in a for- 
eign land. Other circumstances led to 
a renewal of interest in the same direc- 
tion, and inquiring of a friend where he 
could find some of Parker’s published 
works, he received a direct rebuff, 
which, instead of diminishing his in- 
terest, fired it anew. Mr. Dimmock’s 
essay was a comprehensive and sym- 

hetic digest of Parker’s teachings, 
the fundamental attribute of which lay 
in the thought of the “nearness of 
God,” and the reality of man’s spiritual 


nature. Though condemned for the 
irreligious character of his teachings, 
Parker is now recognized as one of the 
most devout and spiritual-minded of 
men. He was not, however, like Emer- 
son, an iconoclast without a hammer, 
but every blow he struck was for the 
right. The essayist thought Parker’s 
enpatis prayers show him at his best; 
ut his writings also have a high critical 
value from the enormous book learning 
they display. The essay closed with 
a word of tender recollection of the 
writer’s visit to Parker’s grave. 

Interest in the discussion was height- 
ened by the fact that the President of 
the Club, Mr. E. S. Rowse, was an old 
parishoner of Mr, Parker’s, and was able 
to intersperse the short speeches which 
followed with many pleasant personal 
reminiscences. The other guests pre- 
sent on this occasion were Mr. Blake, 
of Chicago; Prof. Gould, of Manistee; 
and Mr. Mann, of Omaha. Mr. Blake’s 
three years occupancy of the pulpit of 
the 28th Congregational Church, pre- 
ceding the dissolution of the society, 
enabled him to speak, with much in- 
terest to his listeners, of the personal 
impression left by the great preacher 
on his people, and the immediate effects 
of his teaching. The strongest im- 
pression was made by the man himself, 
rather than by the thinker and scholar. 
His friends talked little of what Theo- 
dore Parker said, or preached about, but 
had much to say of what he did, and 
how he looked, rehearsing numerous 
acts of kindness, and dwelling lovingly 
on their close personal relations with the 
man. Mr. Blake spoke also of Parker’s 
marvelous learning, comprising not only 
a phenomenal knowledge of the contents 
of all the books, in ancient and modern 
tongues, but a wide range of special 
knowledge, in branches quite foreign 
to his own taste and occupation, The 
present writer, who was courteously in- 
vited to join the discussion, compared 
Parker with Channing, finding in the 
first the work of the special agitator 
and reformer, and in the latter that of 
the more general leader and teacher. 
The mental and temperamental contrast 
between the two was illustrated in their 
position on the slavery question. Chan- 
ning, wedded to the principles of liberty 
and justice, yet shrunk, with the repug- 
nance of a nature too finely attuned for 
controversy, from the heated discussions 
of the abolitionists, while Parker’s in- 
tense and active spirit entered readily 
into the contest. Channing’s mind was 
of the larger cast, but there was an in- 
spirational quality in Parker’s which 
the other lacked to the same degree. 

Prof. Gould began by quoting from 
Parker to the effect that there is noth- 
ing greater in the world than a great 
man. All greatness disappoints at first 
sight. Mont Blanc impressed him very 
little when he first visited it, but as its 
image remained in his mind, its great- 
ness grew and he saw it for what it 
was, the most beautiful object in the 
Switzerland landscape, the great water- 
shed. Parker’s greatness was of the 
same nature. He stood on the dividing 
line of modern thought. He was an 
epoch-making man. There had been 
but one epoch in this century, which 
was crowned with two names, Emerson 
and Parker. 

Mr. Mann spoke of the habit every 
sect had of looking backward. Relig- 
ion does not consist in fixed forms, but 
is a living channel of revelation to man. 
This age has witnessed great progress 
of ideas in respect to the bible, and 
Parker began the work of honest search 
of the scriptures. The world will not 
be bound by the word of any master, 
but he who has done the supreme work 
of this generation is Theodore Parker. 
Rev. H. S. Stevens, of Alton, was pre- 
sent and asked to speak, but begged to 
be excused. Prof. Woodward contri- 
buted a word to the discussion in a line 
from Emerson: “Great men exist to 
prepare the way for greater.” A hap- 

ier one could not have been selected, 
iets dear and grateful as_ the 
memory must ever hold révered leaders 
like this one, the final use of greatness, 


in any sphere, is to enrich the stock of 


common happiness and knowledge. At 
a late en, in the cheerfulest mood, 
the club adjourned. 

The following day was crowded with 
the hurried but pleasant fulfillment of 
numerous engagements, needing several 
days attention instead of one. In the 
morning came a drive through the 

arks and down the principal avenues, 
just to afford a glimpse of a city whose 
social, commercial and historic features 
would well repay longer and closer 
study. A pleasant lunch followed with 
a company of ladies, anxious to hear 
about the subject of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club, and talk over the possibility 
of asimilar organization in St. Louis. 
Then it was time to keep the appoint- 
ment with the Shelley Class, taking a 
moment to pay a flying visit to the 
Church of the Messiah on the way, the 
report of whose architectural beauties 
made us unwilling to forego a brief 
glimpse of the same. The Shelley class 
is a society of forty or fifty women, 
which meets on alternate Wednesday 
afternoons from house to hotse, for the 
study of the poet whose name the class 
has chosen for its own. The subject 
was “Prometheus Unbound,” treated ina 
very thoughtful and carefully-prepared 
paper by Miss Gertrude Garrigues, who 
numbers several friends in Chicago. 
After the paper, a request was made by 
the president, Mrs. Sterling, for a fur- 
ther word about the Woman’s Club, 
and a strong desire seemed to be 
aroused to form such a society. Cer- 
tainly the Shelley Class would seem to 
afford the best kind of nucleus for such 
an organization; and a city of the large 
interests and representative character of 
St. Louis, should number a Woman’s 
Club among its other factors of culture 
and public usefulness. Weshall watch 
the progress of events with great inter- 
est, and have only this word of caution 
and advice to offer to the projectors of 
the movement: JBe sure that the con- 
templated new society is based on the 
broadest principles of intellectual and 
social catholicity, Be not afraid to se- 
cure the largest representation of opin- 
ions from all classes, creeds and de- 
grees of culture, but refrain from mak- 
ing opinion the test of merit or qualifi- 
cation in any member. Aim for the 
right spirit, which is nothing less than 
the truth-seeking spirit, embracing the 
widest charity in respect to individual 
opinions, culminating in the single mo- 
tive to understand and estimate each on 
its own merits, the desire to attain the 
best. A true Woman’s Club should com- 
prise members from every walk and 
class in life. Its bond of fellowship should 
be nobly democratic. The fashionable 
woman, who cares for something be- 
sides fashion, belongs there as much as 
the professional and literary woman. 
The busy wife and mother and the 
working woman should each find her 
special help and refreshment there. The 
5 gate of an earnest helpful sisterhood 
should pervade all the meetings. The 
influence of such an organization in 
a community is beyond estimate, ex- 
tending to the home, the school and the 
church, even to the counting-room and 
legislative hall. We sincerely trust it 
will not be long before the women of 
St. Louis have banded themselves to- 
gether in an organization of this kind. 

Cc. P. W. 


OHANNING UNITARIANISM. 


In 1886 the Western Conference held 
its session in Buffalo, commencing June 
20th. The Rev. Charles Lowe, the 
Secretary of the American Unitarian 


Association, was present as a delegate 


from that body, and his address was 
probably the event of the session. 
Among many other good things he 
said, still timely after the lapse of 24 
years, is the following: “ We hear 
much said of ‘Channing Unitarianism.’ 
I like the phrase—only it must not be 
thought to imply’a particular creed ; if so, 
what is Channing Unitarianism? Is it 
what Channing believed when he was 


thirty, or whathe believed when he was | 


forty? For his faith was growing and 
changing as long as he lived, and would 


have kept growing and changing if he 


—— 


had lived till now. Brother Brigham 
will remember that in Europe we vis- 
ited a place where, among other relics, 
they pretended to exhibit the head of 
St. Peter. ‘Why,’ said one of the 
party, ‘ they showed us the head of St. 
Peter at Rome.’ ‘Qh,’ was the reply, 
‘this is the head of St. Peter when he 
was a young man.’ We shall make 
such confusion as this if we try to take 
some particular period of Chennien’s 
life as the standard of his definite creed. 
Channing was fixed only in this, his 
reverent desire for truth, his demand 
for liberty, and his unswerving fidelity 
to his convictions. If we abide by these 
principles we are so far ‘Channing 
Unitarians.’” 

Further along in his address he add- 
ed the following significant words 
which, read in the light of our denomi- 
national history, are very interesting: 

“ Unitarianism has had its different 

phases. There have been many things 
connected with it which wedo not like, 
as well as many of which we are proud; 
but its identity is not lost, and none of us 
can doubt that its general course and 
tendency is in the direction of a pure 
and liberal Christian faith And we 
are no more going to leave it because of 
of some brother’s heretical sermon, or 
some temporary phase we disapprove, 
than we are going to quit America, or 
refuse to be called American citizens, 
because of a presidential veto, or even 
some iniquitous law. I am one of those 
who have been troubled by the radical 
extravagance, as it seems to me, of some 
of our body, but I am not about to re- 
fuse fellowship on any such ground as 
that. I say to our radical brethren, we 
are going to fight you with all our 
might, and refute your errors if we can. 
But we are going to love you all the 
same, and no one shall make us believe 
that you.may not be as good or better 
Christians than we. It is on such broad 
basis as this that we predict for Unitari- 
anism a great future—greater than we 
have dreamed. In this future, you, 
brethren of the Western Conference, 
have the largest part. I am realizing 
now, more than ever before, the vastness 
of the domain over which God has ap- 
pointed you to sow the seeds, and watch 
the interests of our liberal faith. I ar- 
rived here from Boston all tired out. I 
had come so far, and the first thing they 
told me was, that even now I had only 
got to the edge of ‘the West,’ and that 
all you ministers and laymen had come 
farther than I from the various direc- 
tions of your valuable posts. Into all 
this great realm are pouring tides of 
porsneten and influence, which are 
argely to control the destinies of our 
nation and the character of our age. Be 
true to your opportunities. Lay your 
plans wisely. Lay them large, propor- 
tioned to the greatness of the need, and 
let us of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, share with you in your labors; and 
may God’s blessing be upon them.” 


MEN AND THINGS, 
ANDREW CARNEGIE has given the Author’s 


Club of New York $10,000 to be used for the 
encouragement of literature. 


THERE is to be a convention of working 
woman’s clubs in New York this month. Miss 
Grace Dodge is director of the movement. 


AN EXCHANGE — the difference between 
Lot’s wife and Mr. Bellamy is that the latter 
has made $16,000 by “ Looking Backward,’ 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD is said to be so much 
interested in the Japanese that he has taken a 
house in Tokio, where he intends to remain 
several months. 


THE Working Woman's Fournal says truly 
that the habit of watching one’s health all the 
time is one of the worst diseases, for which 
there is no cure, 


The Milwaukee Sentinel Ji. entire an es- 


say on Browning by Rev. J. H. Crooker. Mr. 
Crooker is neither one of the poet’s confirmed 
critics, nor enthusiastic admirers, His paper 
is discriminating and interesting, 


THE difficulty of securing legal redress for 
the peculiar class of wrongs and grievances 
which the public suffers from at the hands of 
large corporations and trusts, is regarded by 
the St. Paul Proneer-Press as almost beyond 
relief. It declares that the best legal talent in 
the country has been unable to suggest any 
new and effectual remedy for trusts, and that 
the most skilled advocate or judge could not 


arcs § draw upa bill for their restraint in 
which he would himself place the slightest 
confidence. : 
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Gontrikuled and Selected, 


SPRINGS APPROAOH. 


A swift wind blows from the west, 

And speeds the white clouds o’er the sky; 

The earth awakes from her winter rest, 

And the birds are greeting the sun on high; 
For spring is coming! 


A quicker pulse in my breast; 
[ fain would sing, I fain would fly, 
And, caught by the warm wind from the 
west, 
Be blown with the clouds about the sky; 
For spring is coming! 
P. Cc, 


DR. MUHLENBERG. 

Rev. William Augustus Muhlen- 
berg is called “the truest leader of the 
Episcopal Church in America.” This 
makes it important to know something 
about him. His life in the series of 
American Religious Leaders, pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has 
been written by Rev. W. W. Newton, 
D.D., of Pittsfeld, Mass. 

Dr. Muhlenberg was born in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 16, 1796, and died in New 
York, April 8, 1877. He had some- 
thing of the spirit of the prophet, and 
soon showed himself larger in vision 
than the church in which he was edu- 
cated. And while he never thought of 
belonging to any other, he deplored its 
assumptions, its narrowness and its sec- 
tarianism. He had no sympathy with 
public prayers that ran on asking “ the 
whole of Christ’s sheep may be gath- 
ered into one fold,” and then in Gen- 
eral Convention voted that the “one 
fold is the Protestant Episcopal fold.” 
He regarded the attitude of the Epis- 
copal Church as represented by many 
of its usages and most of its bishops as 
a barrier to Christian fellowship and 
unity. He objected to the inflexibility 
of its liturgy. As used it was a metal- 
lic mechanism, and virtually disfran- 
chised all children of God, as to their 
right of petition, who did not come to 
Him in the words and phrases of the 
Prayer Book. “Our peculiarity (he 
said) in not recognizing anything is 
profitable in public devotion, but what 
is set down for us verbatim et literatim 
is without a parallel in the history of 
religion.” It is proscription quite as 
much as prescription. “Can we do 
nothing (he asks) except we begin 
‘Dearly beloved brethren?’ Are rubrics 
to be the choke-strings of the heart?” 

He was moreover in favor of having 
the Bishop’s Commission any good or- 
thodox man of sound mind to preach 
and teach in the church. And after 
thirty years of dinning away at these 
matters, his biographer thinks he began 
to make very evident impression upon 
the church, and credits him with hav- 
ing inspired “the American Congress 
of Churches,” as something quite in 
advance of the “ Evangelical Alliance” 
—to lead up at last to an “ Ameri- 
Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Muhlenberg founded the first 
Protestant Church Sisterhood. He had 
preached a sermon on Jephthah’s vow 
in his own Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, in New York in 1845, when a 
woman came forward and. offered her- 
self to the service of the church. He 
accepted this act as an omen that the 
time had come for the formation of a 
sisterhood; and in due course she was 
consecrated as the first Protestant 
Sister of the English speaking world. 
Then followed the founding of St. 
Luke’s Hospital for the sick poor, 
where the services of such could be 


utilized. His first collection for this 


hospital was ¢hirty dollars, one half the 


sum contributed by his church on St. | 


Luke’s day, 1846. a one asked 
him after this gift to his project, when 
he expected to build his hospital. He 
replied: * Never, if I don’t make a be- 
ginning.” Each St. Luke’s day brought 
an added amount, outside friends gave 
something, and in eight years the corner 
Stone of an institution to cost $150,000 
was laid. ‘ante 

Dr. Muhlenberg was the first to have 
a church Christmas tree; to open a 
Protestant Church for daily services; 
to organize a boy choir; and gave the 
impulse to Episcopacy to establish 
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Church Schools. He attempted an In- 
dustrial Community founded on church 
principles at St. Johnland on Long 
Island, and to him we owe the name 
and thing known as the “Fresh Air 
Fund.” 

Yet he probably lives more univer- 
sally and imperishably in a hymn which 
the oldest of us sung or-heard sung in 
our childhood. It begins: 


“T would not live alway; I ask not to stay, 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the 


way.” 

It was written in the year 1824, 
when he was rector of a church in Lan- 
caster, Pa. It sprang into immediate 
and wide popularity. It is not found in 
many of our Unitarian hymn-books 
—at least of recent date, and it is 
curious to learn how the author came 
to regard it. As his biographer says, 
“ Its intense subjectivity, its morbid de- 
preciation of the joys of earthly exist- 
ence, and its failure to recognize any 
significance in the discipline of life— 
faults feebly atoned for by the impa- 
tient desire for heavenly felicity—were 
elements which jarred on the sensitive 
fibre of his mature piety.” He revised 
it, published it in new versions—one 
even as late as 1876—in hopes that it 
might be accepted in what he conceived 
to be its better form. But he had the 
mortification of seeing it constantly 
preferred as it was first written. The 
story is current, though not fully cred- 
ited, that the hymn was the sequel to a 
disappointment in love, in Lancaster. 
The tender attachment, and its unhappy 
termination in those early years of his 
ministry are admitted. There is a ques- 
tion as to whether the hymn was com- 
posed a little before or after the event. 

Every Episcopalian should read this 
book to learn how a loyal member of 
that church saw its limitations, and all 
his life protested against that concep- 
tion and designation of Episcopacy as 
“the Church,” discerning no saving re- 
ligion that is not filtered through the 
Prayer Book. Unitarians who read the 
book will find what great need there 


still is of a broader faith and fellowship. 


than ever entered into the mind and 
heart of good Dr. Muhlenberg to con- 
ceive of, 

It is interesting to observe that the 
first name mentioned by his biographer, 
Dr. Newton, and one of the last on 
these pages is that of Channing; recog- 
nized as one of the great leaders of re- 
ligious thought in America. sdAnd yet 
no scheme of Christian union, which 
either Dr. Muhlenberg favored or the 
author proposes, could offer a place for 
such a man and believer as he. 

There is a great deal of sadness ex- 
pressed at the isolation of the Episcopal 
church, at the painful divisions among 
Christians on account of denominational 
differences. Why should not men fel- 
lowship in this world such as they may 
reasonably hope are saved, and whom 
they may certainly expect to meet in the 
next world? And Dr, Muhlenberg 
looks forward with enthusiastic vision 
to the realization of “the Catholic 
Church of the United States.” His bi- 
ographer too freely and approvingly 
quotes from authors of great catholicity ; 
from Emerson whosays: “ That which 
befits us, embosomed in wonder and 
beauty as we are, is cheerfulness and 
courage, and the endeavor to realize our 
expectations,” and the following of the 
leadings of the Soul. He quotes from 
Prof. Allen, who urges men to trust 
the free reason, and says that “ Christi- 
anity is committed to progress and 
growth;” from Longfellow, who be- 
lieves it the preacher’s task, like Theo- 


dore Parker’s, 
“To build the universal church 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 
But none of these men — Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, Longfellow —,could 
find any honest place in the church as 
this man has outlined it. He demands 
freedom and a wider fellowship: but 
those who come to enjoy it are met at 


the gates with the Apostles’ and Nicene 


Creed. Men must baptize and be bap- 
tized with water “in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity,” to enter there. The 
American Congress wishes “ that we all 


may be one” in accordance with the 
Savior’s prayer; but the “ sacred de- 
posit ” of Christian faith requires, first 
of all, that the Holy a of the 
Old and New Testame e accepted 
“ as the revealed word of God,” and 
then the two sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper must be admin- 
istered “ with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution and of the elements 
ordained by him.” 

As usual, we see here liberality and 
Christian unity and open fellowship, 
stopping, as they always have done, at a 
sectarian limit. They bid fora life, as the 
great requisite for salvation or accept- 
ance with God, and then fill the mouth 
with a dogma and put into the hands a 
rite. I am reminded of an incident 
that Leigh Hunt tells which took 
place in his time: “Some religious 
persons (he writes) the other day, with 
a view to the promotion of ‘ Christian 
Union,’ had a meeting in Birmingham, 
at which they are said to have come to 
these two resolutions: First, that it ‘ is 
everybody’s right and duty to exercise 
private judgment in the interpretation 
of the scriptures;’ and second, that ‘ xo- 
body is to Leleke to their society who 
does not hold the doctrine of the divine 
institution of the Christian ministry, 
and the perpetuity of the Lord’s Sup- 
per.’ This is the way (he adds) Chris- 
tianity has been spoilt ever since dogma 
interfered with it.” L. 


She Sludy Sable. 


The Story of Tonty, by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Price $1.25. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

This historical romance by the author 
of “ The Romance of Dollard,” has re- 
ceived many high and deserved enco- 
miums from the press, pronouncing it 
quite the equal if not the superior to 
her first work. Itis astory of Western 
life, dealing with the adventures of the 
Jesuit missionary, La Salle, and his lieu- 
tenant and faithful companion. The de- 
scriptive writing is vivid and intelligent, 
the characters real and life-like, and 
the entire purpose of the book noble and 
uplifting. It deserves the success it has 
attained, and we doubt not that the au- 
thor has still further reserves in store 
for the delight and instruction of her 
readers. The work is handsomely and 
profusely illustrated by Enoch Ward. 


A Wai of the Plains, by Bret Harte. Price 
$1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The general character of this juvenile 
story is hinted in the title, and the plot 
has been made familiar to many of our 
readers in the first printed form, as one 
the syndicate productions of an enter- 
prising daily press. We ‘are learning 
what to expect from Bret Harte, who 
more than any writer we know, has 
worked his special vein to the last grain 
of valuable material, to use one of his 
California figures of speech. Yet his 
writings continue to amuse and interest 
a large class of readers, and doubtless 
will, so long as the delightful memory of 
“ The Luck of Roaring Camp” remains 
to atone for the less real and perfect 
work that has followed. 


The Great French Writers: Thiers, by Paul 
de Remusat. Trans. by Melville B. Anderson. 
$1.00. Chicago: A. é McClurg & Co. 

The above is the sixth volume in the 
series of admirable short works, from 
various but the best French sources, all 
of which are translated by Prof. An- 
derson, assisted in one or two cases by 
Edward Playfair Anderson. The pres- 
ent work on Thiers is readable through- 
out, and presents us with a clear and 
pleasing picture of the man who may, 
perhaps, more than any of his contem; 

raries, be pronounced the greatest 

renchman of his age. The work 
would have been more complete and of 
more use to the young student of 
French affairs had it been accompanied 
with one or twochapters on the history 
of the times. No chapter of modern 
history is more complicated than that 
which includes the hurried and chang- 
ing events in France since the downfall 
of the just Napoleon. We still dwell 


too near that time to see it in true per- 
spective, or catch that bird’s eye view 
of the whole which distance alone can 
give. But M.de Remusat has, in spite 
of these difficulties, enabled us to see 
the commanding position which the 
subject of his sketch held among his 
countrymen from the time of the Restor- 
ation to the Third Republic not lost, even 
in his years of forced retirement, when 
the work of the statesman was replaced 
with that of the historical student and 
writer. This life of Thiers also enables 
us to see the just and indispensable in- 
fluence which the man of moderate 
views and cool, unwavering tempera- 
ment can exert in times of great social 
upheaval and distress. The work de- 
serves wide perusal. 


THE present discussion of creeds will 
be enhanced in interest by Dr. Newman 


‘Smyth’s new book, entitled “ Personal 


Creeds; or how to Form a Working 
Theory of Life.” The Look Buyer 
announces another volume by the same 
firm, Scribner’s, on “The Philosophy 
of Preaching,” a series of six lectures 
delivered by Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of 
Yale University. 


Tue author of “ The North Shore 
Country Watch” seems to have estab- 
lished himself in fame asthe “new poet.” 
His late volume of verse has been 
well received,and most flattering expec- 
tations are entertained of his future work. 
Mr. Woodberry is said to be the author 
of the unsigned article on Browning ina 
late number of the Adlantic. 


PrRoFEssoR Wooprow WILSOoN’s 
essay on “The State” has been re- 
printed by D. C. Heath & Co., as a 
manual for use in our colleges and 
schools. Prof. Wilson is one of the 
most intelligent writer on topics of this 
kind among us. 


Tue Literary World announces 
that “ Mrs, Orr, who is writing the bio- 
graphy of Robert Browning, is a sister 
of Sir Frederick Leighton, and long 
lived in intimate friendship with Mr. 
Browning and his family.” 


A SERIES of essays contributed by 
Francis E. Abbot to Zhe New Jdeal, 
has been reprinted in book form by 
Little, Brown & Co., under the title 
“ The Way out of Agnosticism; or the 
Philosophy of Free Religion.” 


EpwArRD EGGLEsTON’s “ Hloosier 
School Boy” has been re-published for 
use as a text-book in our schools, ar- 
ranged by the author with definitions, 
notes and questions. 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 

ounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 

he Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 18mo., I11 pages. 25 
cents, 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so clearl 
how evolution lias been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and provin 
also how one over-ruling power works secon 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences—~ 
a taste most desirable to cultivate —Mrs. L. 
F, Furness, in Unity. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 
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Ghurgh Door Pulpit. 


SOIENTIFIO THEOLOGY THE GROUND 
OF ALL LIBERAL RELIGION. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


A paper read before the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, at Phila- 
delphia, Oct, 30, 1889, 


*“ The Ground Left for the Minister 
to stand upon,”—that was the topic 
suggested to me when I was courteously 
invited by your Council to take part in 
this discussion. “ Scientific Theology 
the Ground of all Liberal Religion,”— 
This is the same topic, expressed in 
more explicit and affirmative form; and 
this topic I now propose to treat in its 
broadest and most universal aspect. 


occasion, hospitably invited from the 
great outside world to express his con- 
victions here in perfect freedom, I be- 
lieve we agree that historical and insti- 
tuted religion, in all its forms, rests 
upon and presupposes universal religion, 
as grounded in human nature, and _ ulti- 
mately in the nature of the universe 
itself. If this belief of mine is correct, 
then I may confidently bespeak your 
sympathy in advance. 

The nineteenth century is drawing to 
its close; it will soon pass into history 
forever. What, for educated men, 
stands out conspicuously as the one 
great, established, and irreversible result 
of the nineteenth century in the sphere 
of religious thought? Briefly, this: 
that .Vature means the All of Being, 
and that the only road to knowledge of 
Nature ts the Scientific Method. This 
truth our children will inherit, for it is 
the very thought-atmosphere of the 
mé@ern man; the educated think it, and 
what the educated think to-day, the un- 
educated will think to-morrow. In 
other words, the old dualism of Nature 
and God, as two independent or semi- 
independent realities, has died out of the 
modern mind. Supernaturalism in all 
its forms is disappearing into the past 
as an “outgrown standpoint;” hence- 
forth, for the well-informed and culti- 
vated mind, the only God is the _Imma- 
nent God. Struggling against this ir- 
revocable verdict of the facts is to-day 
but wasted energy; whoever would 
win and hold even the attention of dis- 
ciplined intelligence must concede the 
absolute unity of Nature as the All, 
and the sole sufficiency of the Scientific 
Method to establish the truth about 
Nature. For all who have eyes to see 
or ears to hear, these results have been 
put beyond all reasonable doubt b 
the great discoveries of the nineteet 
century. 

But here the agreement of those who 
know, the consensus of the competent, 
ends. Two great opposing parties, in- 
trenched in two great opposing philoso- 
phies, dispute possession of the Scien- 
tific Method itself, as Lucifer and 
Michael are imagined to have disputed 
possession of the body of Moses. Ag- 
nosticism declares that the Scientific 
Method applies only to phenomena, to 
the appearances or shows of things, 
and has no possible application to 
noumena, or things as they really exist 
in their internal relations and constitu- 
tions; while Scientific Theology de- 
clares that the Scientific Method applies 
necessarily both to phenomena and to 
noumena, both to things as they seem 
and to things as they are. Agnosticism 
declares that it is impossible “to climb 
though Nature up to Nature’s God,”— 
that Nature is knowable and known, 
while God is both unknown and un- 
knowable; and this position it takes 
because, floundering still in the anti- 
quated dualism of the last century, it 
has no scrap or shred of comprehension 
of the modern monism which conceives 
God as immanent in Nature. But Scien- 
tific Theology declares that it is impos- 
sible to know Nature in any degree 
without knowing God precisely in the 
same degree,—that both are knowable, 
but neither is wholly known, by man, 
—and that the progress of natural 
knowledge is itself the ever-progres- 
sive revelation of the Immanent God. 


the commander of an army to choose 
his own field of battle; he must fight 
wherever he is attacked, or suffer total 
defeat. Neither is it for us, who be- 
lieve in Natural Religion, to choose our 
field of battle to-day ; the attack is a phil- 
osophical attack and the defence if any 
must be a philosophical defence. When- 
ever Agnosticism is not contending for 
mere victory in controversy (as was the 
case in Professor Huxley’s recent ar- 
ticles), it plants itself avowedly on the 
principle that things in themselves, or 
noumena, are unknowable, and that phe- 
nomena alone are knowable. Notwith- 
standing his too adroit and diplomatic 
ignoring of his own fundamental prin- 
ciple in these articles, Huxley himself 
frankly avowed it five years ago, when 
he said: “ Agnosticism simply says 
that we know nothing of what may be 
beyond phenomena.” In that sentence 
is summed up the whole meaning, the 
whole power, the whole danger of the 
attack. Upon that principle alone, be 
it strong or be it weak, rests the Agnos- 
tic contention that the Scientific Method 
is valid for phenomena, but invalid for 
noumena,—in other words, that nothing 
can be known by man, whether in the 
present or in the future, respecting God, 
Freedom, or Immortality. Prick that 
principle, and philosophical Agnosti- 
cism, the only pretence of an intellec- 
tual foundation for popular Agnosti- 
cism, is gone like a bubble. 

Now Scientific Theology, meeting 
the attack precisely where it is made, 
in the field of philosophy, pricks. that 
principle by establishing, first of all, a 
sound scientific theory of universals. 
Not in the least intimidated by Huxley’s 
triumphant appeal to Hume and Kant, 
to Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer, it 
maintains, and proves, that the Scientific 
Method leads to verified knowledge of 
thing as they exist in themselves, and 
as they existed millions of years before 
man had dream of quitting the woods 
or ceased to go on all fours—millions of 
years before he had developed his 
“ pure a priori reason,” and made the 
amazing discovery that the vast system 
of Nature is nothing but a mere 
thought of his own. Nay, Scientific 
Theology carries the war into Africa, 
casts down the gaunlet in her turn, and 
challenges Agnosticism, if it can, to 
refute her refutation of the Agnostic- 
Kantian principle. To-day, the great 
conflict of the ages is concentrated on 
this fundamental question: caz we, or 
can we not, know anything in itself,— 
that is, mot merely as it seems, but as 
itis? If we cannot, science is as false 
as theology; if we can, sciecne is itself 
theology. If we cannot know things 
as they are in themselves, we must 
either know them as they are of in 
themselves—which would be abdsolute 
error; or else we cannot know them 
at all—which would be adsolute ignor- 
ance. To one or the other of these, 
absolute error or absolute ignorance, 
the Agnostic principle reduces all 
human knowledge, turning science 
itself into absolute nescience. But the 
principle of Scientific Theology vindi- 
cates science as real knowledge of 
Nature, and, carrying it up to philoso- 
phic unity, proves that it, and it alone, 
is real knowledge of the Immanent 
God. 

It is’ time to be frank, aggressive, 
bold,—time to tell the truth about the 
Agnostic philosophy which betrays sci- 
ence and theology alike. If, hard- 
pressed by the dilemma just put, Ag- 
nosticism shifts its ground, confesses 
that we do know things in them- 
selves fragmentarily and piecemeal, 
yet claims still that we do not and 
cannot know them in their unity, as 
the Universe, Nature, God, it effects no 
escape by this self-humiliating plea; for 
it is a mere confession of intellectual im- 
becility. The scientific materials for a 
scientific world-conception are all here, 
if we have intellectual abilit to handle 
them; if we cannot handle them it is no 
fault of theirs. Agnosticism holds ¢wo 
in one hand and fwo in the other hand, 
yet does not comprehend that it holds 
four in both hands; it does not know 


Now it does not depend always upon 


‘the parts. 


Intellectual feebleness, phil- 
osophical incapacity—this, despite the 
eminent abilities in other directions, 
which I recognize and admire in so 
many Agnostics, is the charge which I 
deliberately and advisedly bring against 
Agnosticism itself, as a pretended “ phi- 
losophy.” Mere specialists in science, 
however able in their specialties, are 
not philosophers; philosophy must be 
universal, not special, and climb high 
enough to see the whole in the sum of 
the parts. He who cannot do this, who 
cannot find in the wealth of universal 
science enough material to frame a 
world-conception, is too ambitious when 
he erects his own individual inability 
into a universal limit of knowledge, 
and presumes to declare the im- 
possibility of knowing that which 
science, by the very law of its 
being, is bound to know. As surely as 
human reason is active, irrepressible, 
and in the long run victorious over all 
difficulties, so surely will the Scientific 
Method yet generate atruly philosophic 
world-conception, and that world-con- 
ception, solidly grounded in science 
and in philosophy, will be the future’s 
idea of God. 

I repeat—it is time to be frank, ag- 
gressive, bold. Whether the supreme 
cosmical law under which we live, and 
by which our duty here and our destiny 
hereafter are determined, is the law of 
Freedom, Wisdom and Love, or the 
law of Fatality, Unintelligence and In- 
difference,—this question, I say, is too 
vital, too tremendous to be postponed 
to any other. We have aright to ask 
that question—a right to have it an- 
swered in the light of universal human 
knowledge. A mighty revolution is 
going on all about us. Men are fast re- 
fusing to take that answer from tradi- 
tion, creed, church, from unreasoning 
sentiment, from even the most beautiful 
ethical mysticism; for the question, sol- 
emn and momentous as it is, is afterall a 
question of fact, and must be answered 
in the light of all known facts. Ethics 
without Theology, will prove, in the 
long run, to be but an amiable supersti- 
tion—“ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Theological Agnostics will soon be suc- 
ceeded by Ethical Agnostics; the doubt 
or disbelief of God will soon be fol- 
lowed doubt or disbelief of the Moral 
Law itself. True, ethical relations 
must exist whereever moral beings ex- 
ist. But moral beings could not be 
moral beings, if morality were not a 
universal law above them,—nay, the 
all-pervading law of the universe itself; 
and morality could not be the all-per- 
vading law of the universe itself, if the 
universe were impersonal or non-moral. 

Noethical enthusiasm, which is empty 
of a scientific idea, can long sustain itself 
in the wild turmoil of modern thought; 
it must at last go down before any idea 
sufficiently virile to ground itself upon 
scientific reason. Enthusiasts who seek 
to unite Ethics with Agnosticism im- 
agine that the Agnostic principle de- 
stroys Theology alone. What fatal 
blindness! The Agnostic principle de- 
stroys Ethics no less ceri than The- 
ology. When Agnostics begin to de- 
mand, as they will demand, some cos- 
mical reason why Ethics should not be 
thrown overboard together with The- 
ology, what faintest glimmer of a reason 
has Agnosticism to offer? ‘“ Indeed,” 
says Mr. Salter, in his recent most beau- 
tiful and noble book, * no serious man 
wants a reasof’’ So wide of the truth 
is this, that no man 7s serious until he 
does want a reason; all seriousness be- 
gins in wanting reasons. Without a 
reason, Ethics itself must die down into 
mere custom or convention; the ideas of 
reason and of right are Siamese twins. 
The “ ethical passion ” if it contains not 
the ethical idea, is the weakest passion 
of the human soul—has in itself no 
more“continuance or abiding life than a 
beautiful cut flower; yet, for modern 
men, there can be no ethical idea which 
is not grounded in the known constitu- 
tion of an ethical universe. It is pa- 
thetic, it is tragic to behold a sincere and 
lofty ethical movement seeking vainly 
to establish itself upon an _ Agnostic 


enough to see the whole in the sum of 


of such a movement? Either it will 
seek, before it is too late, a new founda- 
tion in Scientific Theology, or else it 
will die of intellectual and spiritual 
thirst in Agnosticism, For it stands 
written in the nature of things that, 
amidst the fury of contending passions, 
the Moral Ideal itself shall go to the 
wall, unless it drink omnipotence from 
the Divine Idea. 3 

This is the living issue which con- 
fronts all who have at heart the real 
service of mankind—the issue between 
Agnosticism and Scientific Theology; 
and it must be settled in the world of 
thought. Henceforth, for all educated 
men, the unity and continuity of method 
in’ common sense, science, philosophy, 
ethics, religion, has become an axiom; 
henceforth the only avenue to the 
knowledge of truth is the Scientific 
Method. It is futile indeed to dream of 
reversing that irreversible verdict of the 
nineteenth century. But whether, or 
not, this method can discover the Di- 
vine unity of the universe, and thus 
prove that Nature is but another name 
for God—this is the issue, still unset- 
tled in the world’s doubting mind and 
troubled heart, which assigns to all Lib- 
eral Ministers alike one and the same 
task. Put into the fewest words, the 
issue is—Sctentific Theology, or No 
Theology at all. Now, if ever, is it 
time that the great God should “ let 
loose a thinker on his planet.” 

If, then, there is to be any permanent 
ministry of Liberal Religion, it must 
plant itself upon Scientific Theology. 
Real knowledge of the constitution of 
the real universe, as at once nature and 
God: there is no other ground left for 
it to stand upon. Religion, which is 
not liberal, and which, therefore, ad- 
dresses itself in vain to this agnostic age, 
may still stand upon the arbitrary au- 
thority of sentiment, society, tradition, 
church, creed, book, or individual voice. 
But religion which is liberal can stand 
only on natural truth in its universality 
—on the method which investigates 
and discovers truth in the limitless free- 
dom of science. Vatural truth—what 
other foundation is possible for any- 
thing liberal? For us, therefore, this is 
the supremely practical , question of 
questions: what does Nature, in iis 
widest and highest sense, reveal of God 
lo man ? mow 

W hat the illustrious Agassiz said to 
one who thought he had discovered the 
universal philosophy of science was 
singularly, even prophetically, true. 

“| believe,” said Agassiz, “ in the ex- 
istence, in the nature of things, of just 
such a science as you claim to have dis- 
covered; and in thisI differ from the 
most scientific men, who seem as yet to 
have no conception of Unity of Law, 
and who would therefore regard your 
whole pretension as Utopian. Further 
than this, I beiieve that we are just in 
this age on the verge of making the 
discovery ; and that somebody will make 
it. Whether you have it or not, I am 
of course unableto say. The presump- 
tion is strongly against any individual 
claimant.....Indeed, I doubt whether 
if you have all you claim, the scientific 
men, so called, will be the first ‘to ap- 
preciate it. We are all intense special- 
ists; and, when the Unitary Science 
comes into the world, it will be some- 
thing so entirely aside from our fixed 
habits of thought, that I think it will 
find its first appreciators, probably, 
among men of enlarged fell general 
culture, rather than among specialists 
in science,” 

No man of the nineteenth century has 
shown a broader mind or & profounder 
philosophical insight than Agassiz 
showed in these words; and I believe 
that the future will find them prophet- 
ic. In the Christian Examiner of 
March, 1866, it was said: “ Theism and 
Atheism are in the scales, and Science 
holds the balance.” That statement 
will not now be doubted by any who 
acquainted with the real drift of modern 
thought. In the final upshot, what men 
think ef God must depend on what the 
know of Nature; and that knowledge is 
Science. But what men think of God 


foundation. Whocannot foresee the end 
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special science, nor yet on any mere 
patchwork or mosaic of results of all 
the special sciences; it must depend only 
on universal science, world-science, sci- 
entific philosophy. Neither physics, nor 
mechanics, nor biology, nor any other 
special science, can alone generate an 
adequate world-conception. He alone 
who, in all the results of all the special 
sciences, grasps their one strictly uni- 
versal principle, and thereby discovers 
the scientific demonstration of God in 
the scientific method itself,—he alone, I 
say, can comprehend what scientific the- 
ology means, or speak with convincing 

ower to the profound, wide-spread, 
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three types and t 


| Finality, and Morality are, therefore, 
the three ultimate Principles of Real 


It Profound analysis and compari- 
son of these three real types and their 
essential principles, as manifested in 
actual experience, lead to a discovery of 
transcendent sublimity, Each and every 
one of us is, at once, a Machine, an 
Organism, and a Person; each and 
every one of us comes under the law of 
Causality in Motion, of Finality in Life, 
and of Morality in Conduct. The 

he three principles are 
united in one harmonious system and 
one harmonious action in the Person, 


gard or friendship for the brethren of 
the Western Conference. If my criti- 
cism of UNITy’s position in relation to 
the Abbott matter seemed to contain a 
tinge of ill-will, I beg him to believe 
that it was unconsciously imparted. In 
this unhappy “ Western Issue,” I com- 
bat opinions only and not personal 
friends. I believe that the leaders of 
the W. C. are radically in error, that 
they are misrepresenting Unitarianism, 
that they are doing incalculable harm to 
the cause of liberal religion; and I also 
believe that what the Unitarian denom- 
ination needs is a thorough and search- 
ing agitation of the issues at stake. I 


— 


readers of Unity, none of whom must 
be assumed to have read the original 
address. It was not anything that Mr. 
Abbot might have said, it was what he 
did say, that was supposed to contain 
the criticism of W.C. philosophy. And 
the fairest way of discovering what he 
said was by going to his Conference 
ge 
et me make in closing, two propo- — 
sitions. If Unity will publish a letter 
from Mr. Abbot, stating that he con- 
siders himself treated, in this matter, 
with absolute and ideal fairness, that 
he considers Mr. Underwood’s letter 
simply an answer to his letter, and not 


and sincere intellectual doubt of the|and in the Person alone; they meet, | do mot believe that such an agitation |a discussion of the subject-matter of 
medern world. they unite, in nothing else within the | need breed bad blood or alienate per- 
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Without advancing any personal 
claim whatever, permit me to take ad- 
vantage of your indulgent kindness, and 
to make here the first public confession 
of certain painfully matured results of 
thirty years’ thinking, which, in the 
momentous and arduous enterprise of 
developing a scientific theology out of 
the scientific method itself, appear to be 
principles of cosmical import. The 
grounds and evidences of these prin- 
ciples, in part now in process of publi- 
cation elsewhere, must here, of course, 
be wholly waived; time fails, and the 
occasion is unfit. But perhaps I can 
make them intelligible, as a contribu- 
tion to that “ Unitary Science” which 
the great Agassiz foresaw and foretold. 

I. In all its investigations, Science 
devotes itself to the study of genera 
and species in themselves—to the dis- 
crimination and exact determination 
of innumerable sinds of things—in a 
word, to the study of universals as 
realities. Now a truly. philosophic 
theory of universals, which must under- 
lie and can alone explain the scientific 
method, brings to light a law of illimit- 
able significance and absorbing interest: 
namely, that, in every genus or species, 
the Thing and the Kind reciprocally 
reveal each other through the essential 
nature which is common to both. For 
instance, the individual Man and the 
universal Mankind reciprocally reveal 
each other through the Humanity, or 
class-essence, or essential human nature, 
which is common to both. This law is 
presupposed in every induction from 
experience, in every deduction of reason, 
nay, in every syllogism of the science 
of reasoning itself; without it, we could 
not reason from the nature of individual 


“men to that of the race, er from the 


nature of the race to that of individual 
men. But the innumerable kinds of 
things contained in Nature are all so 
grouped and connected together, that 
every kind or genus is itself a thing to 
a higher genus; and hence the universe 
of Being is only the highest kind of 
kinds. In this way, it is * anes every 
kind and every thing in Nature more 


whole scope of human experience. | 
Here, then, in human experience and 
positive science, lies the only possible 
foundation for a scientific conception of 
the universe which shall embrace within 
itself all the elements of known truth. 
The Machine involves, but does not ex- 
plain, the Organism; the Organism in- 
volves, but does not explain, the Per- 
son; but the Person both involves and 
expéains the Organism and the Machine. 
All types of real being, therefore, are 
united and identified in the constitution 
of the Person; all principles of real 
being are united “al 

principle of Personality. The greatest 
discovery of the nineteenth century thus 
teed that of the Correlation 
and Unity of all Real Forces in One 
Omnipresent and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed, But, 
if what I have said is true, then this 


identified in the 


Method. 


ethical religion that can last. 


in his personal nature? 


a Universal, a Divine Personality. 


sonality.” 


discovery must pale before that of the 
Correlation and Unity of all Real 
Principles in»One Omnipresent and 
Eternal Person by whom all things 
live. For this discovery, is confirmed 
at last by the universal reason of man- 
kind, is the complete and unanswerable 
demonstration of God by the Scientific 


Thus Real Personality, finite and 
relative in Man, infinite and absolute in 
Nature, is the last word of science and 
philosophy—the first work of ethics 
and religion. Without recognition of the 
truth for which that word stands, there 
can be no scientific philosophy, and no 
Is not 
man’s moral nature rooted and included 
If so, ethics 
for man must be rooted in man’s per- 
sonality. But ethics for man, if it is to 
possess any commanding authority or 
create any supreme obligation, must be 
rooted in ethics for the universe; and 
ethics for the universe must be rooted in 


I make no apology to the unscientific 
liberalism which calls itself Agnostic 
for thus adopting, defending, and vin- 
dicating that obnoxious word “ per- 


I stand here for no party 


sonal friendships. If, in the heat of 
controversy, Opinion is transmuted into 
passion, | am sure that mutual respect 
will be productive of mutual indulgence. 
I believe not only in the fellowship of 
religion, but in a genuine fellowship 
among men who differ about religion, 
and if I ever questioned, for a moment, 
the sincerity, candor and devotedness of 
the Unity brethren, I would waste no 
time in criticism of their position. I 
cannot, either, agree with Brother Gan- 
nett in the definition he seemed to give 
the word “intolerance.” I may be 
wrong, but I always think of intoler- 
ance as a bad spirit directed against the 
rights, privileges or freedom of an op- 
ponent, not against his opinions, Cour- 
tesy does not bind me to respect a man’s 
conceits, mistakes, errors and bad logic, 
because I respect him. I never heard 
Lord Macauley accused of intolerance 
because he riddled with logic and ridi- 
cule the political philosophy of Bentham 
and James Mill. He may be dogmatic 
but certainly not intolerant. Mr. Abbot 
called agnosticism the intellectual hum- 
bug of the age—or words to that effect, 
but he attributed to no individual ag- 
nostic any quality of dishonesty or in- 
sincerity. He sought tolessen no man’s 
respect for the persons who held opinions 
that he regards as dangerous alike to 
religion and morality. Unless my mem- 
ory is at fault I have heard the strongest 
denunciations of orthodox theology ut- 
tered by the lips of the most tolerant of 
liberals, 

What I found fault with in the posi- 
tion of Unity is this: It neglected to 
publish any portion of an address which 
some of us believe reduced the philos- 
ophy of the W.C. to a “ picturesque 
ruin.” It had a perfect right to do 
this. But it published quite a long let- 
ter from a prominent agnostic criticizing 
the subject-matter of Mr. Abbot’s ad- 
dress. This I maintain it had no right 
to do in courtesy and the higher ethics. 
Mr. Underwood in his recent note de- 
clares that he did®not criticize Mr. Ab- 
bot’s paper before the National Confer- 
ence, but a portion of his Uniry letter. 


his address, I will make a public apology 
to Mr. Underwood, Mr. Abbot and the 
Unity for having misunderstood the 
whole matter. 

If Mr. Gannett will publish an article 
in Unity, re-defining the position of 
the W.C., and restating his utterances 
concerning the sufficiency of Ethics 
without Theology, as a basis of relig- 
ious fellowship, I will humbly endeavor 
to show where, in my judgment, his 
position and Mr. Abbot’s are materially 
exclusive and destructive. 

I am most cordially yours in Free- 


dom, Fellowship, Character and Truth 
in Religion. 
JOHN SNYDER. 

St, Louis, April 3. 

The above letter was sent to Mr. Gannett 
and he writes us ‘that he has no wish to enter 
into a printed debate with Mr. Snyder.” A 
decision which we think eminently wise. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Snyder can be at no loss to know 
the position of the Western Conference. That 
Conference has stated its position for itself and 
we refer him again to Unity Short Tracts, No. 
17, of which many thousand copies have been 
circulated, Besides UNiry is all the time try- 
ing to illustrate the theory of the open basis 
of religious fellowship. As for the public 
apology probably neither of the parties refer- 
red to would desire it even if he das misunder- 
stood the matter, as we think he has through- 
out. But if it can be possible that Mr. Abbot 
feels as Mr. Snyder feels for him, that Unity 
has been in the least unjust to him, we hasten 
to assure Mr. Abbot of our innocent intent. 
If Mr, Snyder or any reader of Unity wishes 
to re-examine the matter in question we rec- 
ommend them to read again in connection with 
the above letter and Mr. Abbot’s address in 
this paper, Mr Abbot’s letter expressing his 
perfect agreement with the Western Confer- 
ence as to the open basis of ‘religious fellow- 
ship, but criticizing us for our affiliation with 
the Unitarianism which does not share that 
basis, in Unity of December 7th, 1889, and 
Mr. Underwood’s letter expressing his opinion 
that Mr. Abbot’s demonstrations of theism do 
not demonstrate, in UNiry of December 21st, 
and Mr. Gannett’s letter saying that we essen- 
tially agreed, not disagreed, with Mr. Abbot 
as to theism, while he agreed with us as tothe 
“basis” of fellowship, in Uniry of March 
29th. This examination may show that what 
Mr. Snyder’s eyes see as “picturesque ruin,” 
Mr. Abbot would probably call a rising cathe- 
dral, as do we. 


THE following extract from a letter by 
Miss Harriet S. Tolman, concerning Rev. A. 
M. Judy’s plan of a church of the isolated is 


or less reveals Mature as it exists in| and no sect: I stand here solely for the | But I think Mr. Underwood is scarcely here printed as an indication of interest in the 


i ; ; : : ; +s . subject from an intelligefit source, and t 
itself—manifests to the human under- | integrity of truth, and for the right of | just to his own position. His letter was ad urce, anc 


: . 2 . ~— ‘ arouse the samein other minds. Other letters 
standing something of its total constitu- | intellect to pursue truth in the absolute | quite a defense of agnosticism, while | have been sent us on this subject, but our 
tion or essence. 


Here, then, we have a| freedom of science. In the Screntiric | Mr. Abbott's letter merely referred, in ace does not permit their publication. Miss 
Natural Law of Revelation,in accord- | METHOD, as the only possible founda- | passing, to arguments of his paper, | to!man writes: 
ance with which Infinite Being reveals | tion for religious knowledge, I see the | which ought to have been before 


something of its own innermost essence 


in every genus, and every species, and 
every thing, which Science discovers | ground left for a Liberal Ministry to 
stand upon; for the freedom of science 
is the very ideal of freedom, and the 
assured results of science are the only 
basis for effective appeal to the modern 
mind, But this ground of Scientific The- 
ology, avowedly taken and faithfully 
kept, is the indestructible foundation for 


and knows in Nature. 


possibility of a World-Science. From 


this it follows that it is neither more 
nor less than intellectually absurd to 


declare the essential nature of Infinite 


Being “ unknowable by man;” and the 


central principle of all Agnosticism is|a temple of Liberal Religion more 
beautiful and more grand than the world 


shown to be in flat contradiction of the 
fundamental law of Science. 


II. There are but three ultimate 
kinds of actual existence, three ultimate 
Types of Real Being; namely, the 

achine, the Organism, the Person. 
If science is to conceive the real universe 


In truth, the 
rea of a World-Order is itself the 


has ever yet beheld. 


only possible foundation for religious 
knowledge, I see the only intellectual 


Gorrespondencs, 


My Derar Unitry:—I have read 


Unity’s readers when Mr. Under- 
wood’s letter was published. The gen- 
tleman has been placed in the position 
of a prosecuting attorney whose address 
to the jury is full of facts which have 
not been elicited in the testimony. 
Besides, I complain of the publica- 
tion of Mr. Abbot’s original letter with- 
out the qualifying presence of his ad- 
dress. Ithinkany impartial person will 
agree with me, who considers the cir- 
cumstances of its publication. After 
the Philadelphia Conference there was 
a general feeling, among a portion of 
delegates at least, that Mr. Abbot had 
in some way, consciously or uncon- 
sciously placed the Ethical Brethren in 
a different angle of vision—let us say. 


“T have just been looking over some 
copies of Uniry which have accumu- 
lated during my wanderings, and in 
one of them for December I found 
Mr. Judy’s address about the “ Church 
of the Isolated.” It pleased me so 
much that I feel moved to write to you 
and say so, for I take for granted that 
the suggestion of such a need came 
from the P. O. Mission work in which 
you have had so large a share. 

“Tt seems to me that the formation of 
such a church is a very happy thought, 
and not so impracticable as some per- 
sons might suppose. I do hope it will 
be attempted. If I am going to be a 
permanent resident in Florida, I should 
certainly like to attempt it here, for I 
am struck by the want of any liberal 


at all in its unity and universality, it can | with much interest the two letters that | The Senior Editor of Unity wrote a| element among the northern and tourist 


conceive it only as belonging to one of | appeared in Unity of March 2gth,and | letter to Mr. Abbot. The spirit and population and any enlightened element 
these three types. The distinctive prin- | I trust you will give me space to say| purport of that letter can only be | among the native population; that is, 
ciple of the Machine is mechanical cau- | that I am much surprised at the tone of | judged by the brief extract contained | 4S I have seen it thus far. Perhaps a 
sality, or cause and effect in Motion;| Brother Gannett’s letter. Not surprised | in Mr. Abbot’s reply. That reply is a | More extended experience will. modify 
_ the distinctive principle of the Organism | at its candor, frankness and kindness, | disclaimer of any Jersonal references, | MY Opinion. 
is organic finality, or end and means in | for when did Gannett ever fail in these | of any kind, in his Conference address. i Pe 
Life; and the distinctive principle of| respects? But surprised to find that he | But nobody suspected that Mr. Abbot Freedom from low necessities can 
the Person is ideal morality, or right | imagines that the events of the last few | intended any fersonal criticisms. And only come by reachings after higher 
and wrong in Conduct. , Causality | years have weakened my personal re-| his letter unwittingly deceived the | satisfaction.—PAillips Brooks. 
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— ‘Roles from the ‘Fish, 


The Minnesota State Conference.—We are 
indebted to the Secretary, Mr. Walter L. 
Chapin, for the following report: The semi- 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference was held at Winona, Minn., April 
8andg. There were present from Minnesota 
Rev. L. J. Staples of St. Cloud, S. M. Croth- 
ers of St. Paul, Kristofer Jansen of Minneap- 
olis and Walter F. Greenman of Winona, also 
lay delegates Rev. J. LI. Jones, John R. Effin- 
ger, David Utter, IT. B. Forbush of Chicago, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn of Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Rev. H. D. Maxson of Menomonie, Wis., 
were present and took part in the proceedings. 
The first day of the session was devoted to the 
dedication of the Unitarian church of Winona 
which is just completed. Most of the minis- 
ters present participated in the services. On 
the second day of the session, after devotional 
services led by Rev. David Utter, the business 
meeting of the conference was held. A com- 
munication was received from the committee, 
consisting of Rev. J. H. Crooker, John Snyder 
and A. M. Judy, appointed at the convention 
of delegates from Unitarian and other inde- 
pendent churches, held in Chicago, October 
22-24, 1889. ‘The committee submitted a draft 
of a plan for the formation of a Unitarian 
Conference Association, which the convention 
had recommended to the conferences and 
churches of the West, with a view to a closer 
co-operation of existing missionary agencies 
and isolated churches for church extension. 
A letter was also received from Rev. J. R. Ef- 
finger, acting for the Board of Directors of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, calling at- 
tention to the resolution of the Conference in 
Chicago in 1887, suggesting the formation of 
a general missionary board to consist of the 
secretaries of American Unitarian Association, 
the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
the several state conferences, with the addi- 
tion, perhaps, of the missionaries at work in 
the field; this board to have consultative and 
advisory power in regard to all missionary 
work within the limits of the Western Unitar1- 
an conference, its recommendations to be hon- 
ored by the executive boards of the several or- 
ganizations, so far as it seems possible and 
right tothem. Mr. Effinger, in this letter, in- 
vited the officers of the different State Con- 
ferences, of the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference, the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society and all missionaries at work in 
the field, to attend the Western Conference, to 
be held at Chicago May 7, next, when the 
matter would be specially discussed. Both 
these communications were referred to acom- 
mittee for a special report. The missionary 
committee, ‘through the Messrs. Staples, 
Crother and Jansen, submitted an encouraging 
report of the missionary work within the lim. 
its of the conference. At Aitkin and Brainerd 
meetings had been held, and will be continued 
at the former place. The chyrch at Duluth 
now has a settled pastor. At Fargo, North 
Dakota, the work has been begun by a man 
well fitted to carry it forward successfully. 
An effort will be made in the near future to 
start a church at Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
At Jamestown, in North Dakota, and Sioux 
Falls and Huron in South Dakota, satisfactory 
beginnings have been made. Mr. Jansen told 
of his work among the Scandinavians in Min- 
nesota. The Unitarian Society at Fargo, 
.North Dakota, was received into the confer- 
ence and invited to send delegates to future 
meetings. Mr. Effinger and Mr. Jones spoke 
of the work the Western Conference is doing, 
and Mr. Forbush, representing the American 
Unitarian Association, gave an account of the 
work of the latter association inthe West. At 
the meeting in the afternoon the committee 
appointed to consider the letters read in the 
morning made theig report. The Conference 
then adopted the following resolutions in an- 
swer to each: “Resolved, That the conference 
heartily approve an annual consultation and 
conference between all associations of our 
body engaged in missionary work, while not 
yet. prepared to command all the details of the 
proposed plan of a conference association. 
Resolved, That the President and Secretary 
be empowered to represent the Conference in 
all such union meetings, or to appoint their 
substitutes therefor. Resolved, That copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted to the Unita 
rian Conference Agsociation Committee and 
the Secretary of the Western Conference.” 
After the business of the conference was dis- 
posed of Rev. W. W. Fenn delivered a forcible 
address on “Revivals,” which was followed by 
a discussion. Mr. Jones made a stirring speech 
in which he advocated getting church con 
gregations to do the talking as well as the 
minister, and said that the enthusiasm and 
zeal in religious matters should not be crowded 
into a week or any short space of time, but 
should go on continuously and be infused into 
all church work. In the evening, after a so- 
cial tea served by the ladies, the ministers 

resent took part in the service ordaining Rev. 
Walter T. Greenman as the pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Winona. Mr. Fenn gave the 
right hand of fellowship, Mr. Crothers deliv- 
‘ered the charge to the minister and Mr. Sta- 
ples the charge to the people. The church 
was crowded and the services and addresses 
were very interesting. The conference as a 
whole was inspiring to all who were present, 
and the delegates carried away with them 
easant recollections of the pretty city of 
inona, the attractive Unitarian church just 
dedicated, and the hospitality of the congrega- 
_ _ tion who did everything to made the guests 
enjoy themselves during their visit. 


—_ 


The New York League of Unitarian Women. 
—The Secretary writes: In April 4th oc- 
curred the regularly monthly meeting of the 
New York League. Theesubject for the day 
was Sincerity and Conventionality, In spite 
of a drenching rain, Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., (Rev. S.T. Camp) was filled to over- 
flowing by an attentive audience. Conven. 
tionality had the first and major part of the 
attention of the speakers. Mrs. Longstreet 
pronounced conventionality the salt of so- 
ciety, (properly used) the preserver of morals, 
and the foundation of the best and gentlest 
manhood and womanhood. By its use, the 
most happiness was gotten out of life. Its 
abuse was always dearly paid for. Conven- 
tionality was both national and international, 
differing in every country, but its observance 
drew from life the fullest good. Mrs. Bellamy 
followed with a brilliant panegyric on man- 
ners, as the result of conventionality. Her 
treatment of the topic drew forth hearty and 
spontaneous applause. She said, a code of 
manners existing, a free man need not become 
a slave toit. Good breeding was a polish, ac- 
quired like that on the Japanese lacquer work, 
by the rubbing-in-process-of the ages, at last 
becoming indistinguishable as polish. Some 
great men were regardless of conventionality. 
These free lances did some effective fighting, 
but the best work was done bv the soldiers in 
the ranks. The all toocommon error was 
to believe that the practice of unconven- 
tionality, in some mysterious manner, clothed 
one with either greatness or importance. 
Many other excellent papers followed, notably 
those of Mrs. Wing, Mrs. Barnes and Miss 
Curtis. Each had a valuable word to say on 
the relation of expediency and policy to prin- 
ciple, the true basis of courtesy, and the 
love of truth. Each left a glow inthe hearts 
of their hearers. After receiving a cordial in- 
vitation from Dr. Canfield’s people to hold the 
next April meeting of the League in their 
church, (Universalist) the session was closed 
by the usual, delightful social hour. 


Boston.—On Wednesday evening last the 
South Middlesex Conference (suburb) held 
the “ladies night” of their social club, and 200 
members and guests attended. Much good 
comes of their seven monthly social gather- 
ings each year. The last exercises were ad- 
dresses after an elegant collation. Rev. Chas. 
F. Dole said: Have public worship ex- 
tremely reverential after the elder Puritan 
style, have people assemble punctually and 
all unite with the preacher in the opening 
service, have the singing rendered by a rev. 
erent choir, composed, if possible, of musical 
young people of the church; let prayers in- 
clude the present wants, moral and spiritual 
of the people. Have free pew seats and 
pay church expenses by voluntary offerings 
collected systematically. 

—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, secretary S. S. 
Society, writes to the Register a delightful 
letter from Southern California giving en- 
couraging news from churches and Sunday- 
schools in that State. 

—Boston ministers of all denominations are 
growing interested in “Christian Socialism.” 
Rev, W. D. P. Bliss, editor of the socialistic 
weekly Zhe Dawn, will address the Monday 
club on that subject at the next meeting. 
—Thousands of hyacinths in full bloom, of 
every hue, have been transplanted from the 
superintendent’s hot-house to the flower beds 
of the public garden. The public floral dis 
play thus early begun will continue brilliant 
until frost-time in the fall. A large selection 
of cacti and of palms will be on exhibition in 
the garden in mid-summer. The money cost 
seems well invested and the grounds are very 
largely frequented both ™m the day time and 
the evening. 

—All Souls Church, Roxbury, is devoting 
alternate Sunday evenings to a “Study of 
Sects.” The subject announced for April 27 
is “ Congregationalists.” 


Oakland, Cal.— We have received a card of 
invitation to a reception and church sociable, 
held by the members of the First Unitarian 
church of Oakland, on Monday evening, 
March 3, 1890. On the reverse side of the 
card is a picture of “Our Church Hopes for 
1890,” which promises to be an attractive and 
commodious church home for the enter- 
prising society of which Mr. Wendte is the 
minister. A circular of announcements, in- 
cluding Sunday, April 6, gives much informa- 
tion concerning the practical workings of the 
church. Ground has already been broken for 
the erection of the new church edifice accord- 
ing to designs already adapted. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Mr. A. H. Wimbish, 607 
Laurel avenue, St. Paul, has been chosen b 
Unity’ Church to take charge of the P. O., 
Mission work so long and @fficiently carried 
on by Miss Jennie McCaine. From our 
knowledge of Mr, Wimbish and his interest 
in liberal thought and work in the earlier days 
of the Unitarian Church in St. Paul, we are 
sure that he is the right man in the right 
place, and will worthily carry on the good, 
which Miss McCaine has but laid down in St. 
Paul to take up in Winnepeg, as the wife of a 
Unitarian missionary to the Icelandic people 
of that section. 

Winona, Minn.—Following the Minnesota 
Conference at Winona came “ Mission Week,” 
April 10-16, with sermons every a by 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, of Pittsfield, Mass. Every 
afternoon Mr. Fenn and the pastor, Mr. Green- 
man, were “at home” in the church parlor 
from 4 tos, to all who desired personal con- 
versation, 


—By a typographical error in 


Correction. : 
last week’s UNITY, the annual W. U.C, mem- | 


. 


berships of Mrs. Phebe L. Houghton and 
Mrs. é iH. Lupinski of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, were incorrectly reported. It should 
rt read $1.00 from each of the above named 
riends. : 


Big Rapids, Mich. —The pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. A. B. Curtis, resigns, to 
take effect the last of this month. 


Children 


always 


Enjoy It. 
SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy it rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E. Hale. 


**Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other Saag are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the oo directions under which they wrote,”’ 
—Dr, Hale’s Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young 


own people as well as young people 
look for somethi oe and they are snide: disap- 
pointed. Mr, le ays writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land.— Philadelphia litem. 

A delightful and helpful book for young people,~— 
Boston Home Fournai. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston Fournal of Educa- 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 60 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


BUSINES — WE ARE 
manu NES Privine NY. PiELEPHON ES 
as a specialty that meet with ready sale among 
Business Men and Dealers of all Kinds. 

any Person, Firm or Business House can handle 
our Telephones successfully by obtaining the exclu- 
sive control of sale in any chosen locality. No 
interference with other business. 

Business permanent and profitable. 
Address HAR aa TELEPHONE CO 


W. Van Buren 8t., Chicago, 11. 


OCIALISM, Leve and Sympathy. By Laurence 
Gronlund, author of ** The Co-Operative Common- 
wealth.” Two cents, Address: 


James H. West, 
Publisher, Boston. 


Tae LIBERAL CHRISTIA NMINISTRY. 


1, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG MEN. 
2, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


BY_REV, J, T. SUNDERLAND, 


Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. Price: Cloth, soc; Paper, 25c. 


“Its spirit is earnest; its style is charming: it is the 
best estimate of the liberal ministry as a life-work we 
have ever seen.’’—UniversalistRecord. 


“The book is earnest, honest, noble. We commend 
it to all parents, as — deltberate on what they shall 
do with their sons and daughters. We commend it to 
all young men and women who are pondering in their 
hearts the momentous problem as to what they shall 
undertake for a life-work.”—Dr. J. Copeman Abas, 
Chicago. 


“I have read with great interest your book on the 
Liberal Ministry, especially your plea for the admission 
of women. In this country the preaching woman is 
unknown, but what you write upon the qualification of 
women for the whole ministry has my entire sympa- 
thy.”—Dr, A. KUENEN, Leiden, Holland. 


“ Do you know any way to supply me with a hundred 
copies for use in my Post Office mission work,.’’—Rev, 
Joun Brown, Lawrence, Kansas, 


“Most excellent! I have met with no treatment of 
the subject of the second essay at all to be compared 
with it,”—Pror. Gro, L. Cary, Meadville, Pa. 

May be ordered from the Publisher, or from the office 
of ‘* The Unitarian,’ Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Pamphlets by DR. FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Truths for the Times. Fifty affirmations on 
Christianity and Free Religion. 10 cents, 
Compulsory Education. 5 cents. 
The God of Science. 10 cents, 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? 
A Study of Religion. 10 cents, 
Christian Propagandism. 10 cents, 
The Battle of Rovseene. Two essays by 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Abbot. 10 cents. 
These seven Pamphlets to one address 
0 cents. 


any 000k advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mait 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 


applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


10 cents. 


TIS 
BETTER 
SO. 

This beautiful song, together with 


100 other latest songs, worps and music 
complete, will be given, ABSOLUTELY . 


FREER, to every one sen only 100 for 
a three months trial to the HOME CIRCLE. 
PEOPLE read our paper every 


month. We want op ape more. 

The HOME CIRCLE is ably edited, splen- 
didly illustrated, and altogether one of 
the most nating papers published, 
Remember, 100 SONGS, words and musi¢ 
complete, and the H 
only 


for 


10 ets. Address 
THE HOME CIRCLE, 
814 Olive Street, 
Sr. Luvis, Mo. 


¢ 


ed articles—by Wm. M., Salter, B, F. Underwood, 
m. J. Potter, Rev. W. G. Todd, Rev. H. H. Brown, 
Rev. Geo. W. Buckley, Nellie Booth Simmons, F. M. 
Holland, and others. The tepics treat of important and 
interesting matters in Ethics, Religion, Socialism, Lit- 
erature. ‘‘ Every page emphasizes the broad and schol- 
— method that guides the conduct of the M rine.”’ 
—Boston Times. Single copy, 20 cents. Address: The 
New Jdeal, Boston, 


yo! } ra RECEIVE HUNDREDS OF une 
e Samples, Ca es, Magazines, Papers, 
etc., from all oeen the U. 8. free, if Sa send 10c, to 
have your name pavers in the Record. 
Address BUSINESS RECORD, 
132 W. Van Buren 8t., Chicago, Il. 


Toca NEW IDEAL for April has 13 contribut- 


Hd ELL By Harris Poe Johnson. The IDEAA 

REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origi 
and extinction. 2,000 sold in one day. If not sold in 
your book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents. Ad- 
dress Clinton S. Zimmerman, Publisher, 230,La Sallo 
St., Chicago, Il. 


EYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. Aberdeen¢ 
S. Dak., offers guaranteed 7 per cent Farm Mort- 
ages, Electric ved, Gas Bonds, Bank and other divi- 
end paying stocks. Address us for particulars. East- 
ern Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Religion of Jesus. 
mmons, Price § cents; 10 wo 2 
$1.00 post paid, Charles H. 


A Sermon by H, M. 
cents; 50 copies 
err &Co,, Chicago, . 


HE Dogma of Infallibility, By Rev. Geo. W. Buck- 
T ley, author of ‘‘ Politics and Morals.” Two 


cents. Address ames H, West, Publisher, Boston, 


THE CHANGE or FRONT OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Minot]: Savage; FS cents, 10 copies 25 cents, 100 
copies $1.50, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


UNITY HYMN AND SERVICE BOOKS. 
Unity Hymns and Chorals. For the Congregation and the Home. 253 Hymns, 66 


Hymn Tunes, 23 Chorals and Choral Responses. 
Cloth, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred $25.00. 


and F. L. Hosmer. 


Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. V. Blake 


Responsive Readings for minister and congregation. Compiled by T. B, Forbush. Cloth, 
35 cents; per dozen, $3.00; per hundred, $25.00, 
Unity Hymns, Chorals and Responsive Readings, bound together; cloti, 50 cents; 


per dozen, $5.00; per hundred, $40 00. 
Unity Hymns and Services. 


A combination book containing all the matter in the books 


above named, with the addition of 14 pages of Hymns to Revival Tunes (“ Love to God 
and Love to Man,”) and 100 pages of Sunday-school responses and music (“ Unity Serv- 
ices and Songs.”) Cloth, 60 cents; per dozen, $6.00; per hundred, $50,00. 

Scriptures Old and New. Arranged by subjects for Pulpit Readings, etc. Selected by 
F. L. Hosmer and H _M. Simmons. Interleaved for additions. In paper, 35 cents; boards 


50 cents. | 


*.*Prices for single copies include prepayment of postage by us, but prices 
by the dozen or hundred are for the books in Chicago, purchaser to pay 


freight. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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_ Pies. Nothing will happen to the contrary to 


April 26, 1890 


UNITY. 


71 


Shy Howe. 


HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun, —Nothing happens to any man which he 
is not formed by nature to bear. 
Mon.—We are all working together to one 
end, some with knowledge and de- 
sign, and others without knowing 
d what they do, 


the geason of the universal nature, 

Wed.—All things are of one kin and of one 
form. 

Thurs.— Adapt thy8elf to the things with 
which thy lot has been cast. 

Fri, — Life must be reaped like the ripe ears 
of corn. 

Sat. — Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever 
dig. 


SONG OF THE GRASSES. 


[These verses are familiar to the Chicago 
school children, and as they are a favorite song 
of the school room, which was written to an 
arrangement of the old tune “ Drink to me 
only with thine eyes,” in the school song books; 
— has never been published in a paper or 

azine, we give it here, to a larger circle of 
chi dren, at this time of year when it is most 
welcome. ] 


The grasses out in the sunny field, 
Are growing asthey may ; 
Doing their bravest good service to yield, 
In just the grasses’ way. 
Sing heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
While the wind sweeps low, 
The wind sweeps low, sweeps low; 
Look at them racefully nodding just so, 
All nodding just so, just so. 


The grasses green make a carpet soft 
For the children’s dancing feet; 

They hold the white daisy crowns aloft, 
And guard all the flowers sweet. 

Sing heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

While the sweet bufds blow, 
The sweet buds blow, and blow; 

Look at them gracefully nodding just so, 
All nodding just so, just so. 


The grasses hold up their heads to the sun, 
As glad as glad can be, 
Telling us plainly, “ Look up, every one, 
And you'll be as happy as we.” 
Sing heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
We are glad to grow, 
We're glad to grow, to grow; 
Look at them gracefully nodding just so, 
All nodding just so, just so. 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


WILLY’S “VERY MORAL PLAY.” 

The clothes-irons were on the kitchen 
range, and Bridget had placed the bas- 
ket of sprinkled linen on the table and 
gone out to “ wade in the pays,” as she 
described weeding the little bed of peas 
she had made near the back piazza steps. 

Willy came in and began to look 
about for something todo. What did 
Bridget’s smali *“ bosom-board ” and the 
red table-cloth near it suggest? Directly 
he called to Flora, 

“T’m going to have a theatre-play—a 
real moral one—mother says those are 
the only kind folks should have; when 
you hear the bell ring, come in.’ 

* All right,” airily responded his sis- 
ter, * Pll dress up May.’ 

It was not long before the little tea 
bell was noisily sounding. Flora en- 
tered smiling, and carrying her doll, re- 
splendently attired for the occasion in a 
blue tarleton gown and silver crown, a 
costume she had worn at an original 
May-queen crowning of the children’s 
own getting up. Flora at first was so 
busy in fixing May nicely in a safe 
place, so that no accident should happen 
to her tarleton puffs and somewhat un- 
steady crown, s pi did not fully appreci- 
ate the effect of the red theatre curtain 
falling from the backs of two chairs. 
But when the doll was fairly seated and 


her crown arranged for the last time, 7 


Flora satdowntoenjoy. Her last “ha, 
ha, ha,” was caused chiefly by the fact 
that Willy, as well as his theatre, was 
hidden behind the red curtain. 

* Don’t sit in a chair,” called Willy, 
“ of course, you can’t see down. Siton 
the floor.” 

Down pounced Flora with another 
soft explosion of laughter. A soiled 
half-sheet of paper flutters out from 
under the curtain into her lap. It is 
Willy’s programme, and she finds it to 


be as follows: 
Willy’s theter 
Play, the bank 
Stage manager Willy. 
Acter Miss Amelia * 
A Corus from pinnyfore. 


[Our readers will see that there was a great chance 
for Willy to improve in spelling, etc. The star was to 


Ting-a-ling-ling sounds the bell be- 
hind the curtain which now slowly 
rises, and Willy’s hands in lifting it do 
not all mar the effect of the unexpected 
scene revealed. 

“ Act one,” announces Willy. 

The stage is between the two chairs 
and is made of Bridget’s bosom-board 
with a red napkin for acarpet. A tin 
money-bank is the most striking object 
on the stage. A little rolling-pin and 
some doll’s cups and plates give a do- 
mestic effect, and one doll’s chair shows 
that the place is to be occupied. Of 
course, the audience is not expected to 
see the “man’ger,’ who, bent nearly 
double under one of the chairs, moves 
the actor and does the speechifying. 
Flora’s doll, Amelia, now walks upon 
the stage and seats herself in the chair. 
Her figure is arranged in a green silk 
polonaise, but as a part of the skirt has 
been torn off, Willy has made up for 
the deficit by tying his rainbow necktie 
round her waist, and which now trails 
gracefully on the carpet at her side. 
She has on one bronze slipper ;the other 
foot, alas, is uncovered and the loose 
stitches betray signs of sawdust filling. 
But Amelia probably is thinking only 
of the situation before her; she speaks: 

*“ Dear me! how full that bank must 
be of money! I declare I'll break it 
open! Hark! what noise dol hear? Is 
some one coming? I must run away.” 
She runs. 

Ting-a-ling-ling the bell rings; the 
curtain falls. 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughs Flora in high 
glee. Then she claps her hands until 
the curtain rises for the second act. 

Amelia is now seen standing before 
the bank. Her hand is grasping the 
rolling-pin, and is stretched towards it. 
She speaks: 

‘| must break it open now I have 
another chance. It is so long since I 
have had any candy. How many, 
many dollars there would be to spend.” 
Starts. “Oh, there’s that noise again, 
two noises. Yes, two people are com- 
ing this time. Ah, let me make haste 
and get away.” 

Ting-a-ling-ling. Curtain falls. 

Flora fairly stamps her feet in ex- 
citement. “Oh my! isn’t it splendid? 
Make haste, ‘Willy, I can’t wait.” 

Ting-a-ling-ling. “ Act three,” calls 
Willy as the curtain rises again. 

Miss Amelia is now seen sitting in 
her chair with her back to the bank. 
She is certainly turning from her temp- 
tation, as will be seen from her words. 

“ How glad I am that I was not bad. 
How glad I[ am that I heard that noise, 
yes, those two noises. They were sent 
to keep me from being naughty. - If I 
had taken the money I should not have 
been good any more. But now I am 
good. NowI cansing Pinafore.” 

‘‘T am very, very good, 


And be it understood 
The bank I did not break through.” 


“ Now we will be the chorus and 
dance,” cries Willy, as he jumps out 
from under his chair, glad to undouble 
himself. He and Flora j join hands and 
caper about the room, singing at the top 
of their voices: 

“ She is. very, very good, 


And be it understood 
The bank she did zo¢ break through,” 


But here Bridget, her face red, either 
from too long weeding or anger, ap- 
pears. Before she can speak the chil- 
dren’s mother enters. 

“ Why, what have you been doing 
with Bridget’s things, children?” 

“T only had a play, mamma—and it 
was avery moral play,” Willy answers, 
but he looks ashamed, nevertheless. 

“Do you call using other people’s 
things, without leave, moral?” 

* | didn’t think of that.” 

“Ttis not always those things that 
are called moral that are so,” said his 
mother. “In order for an affair to be 


should be right.” 

“IT suppose for my play to be é@ruly 
moral,” said Willy, reflectively, * I 
should have it with my own things, or 
ask .people if I may use theirs.” 


And he remembered it next time. 
AsBBIE M, GANNETT. 
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She reckons well 


who does her housecleaning and washing 
(or has her servants do this work) with 


PYLE’S PEARLINE. 


Wh ) Because Pearline 
y * makes the we 
saving all around; saves half 


the time ; half the labor—more 


than half the wear. Do you know 
UL f/ you don’t have 
| when washed with Pearline? This 
saves the woman and makes theclothes 
last longer (besides, they look better). 
What can be harder on woman’s 
than bobbing up and down over a wash- 
board? What can be 
clothes—anything harder don’t exist. 
Millions of women know these facts 
it takes many millions of pack- 
ages of PEARLINE 
demands for it. 
prove hiss ci and you'll demand it. 


> to rub the clothes 


; health 


harder on the 


to supply their 
You have only to 
The best way is—try 


it. Costs little and every grocer has it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which 


Beware they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 


they are not. 


‘trees 


IT’S FALSE— 
171 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Boys 
Suits. 


$4.0 


And Upwards. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 


$4 up to $15 and $20 
for Suits, but bear in mind, 
Boys Clothing must be 
good and well made; that’s 
the consideration and not 
so much the price. 

Waists all kinds, all 
prices. 

Shoes for Boys at Boys’ 
Prices. 


State and Adams SBts., 
CHICAGO. 


All Grades. 


‘s]Uu0*) 10 sarpey 


Get our Catalogue before you buy. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Complete Line of 
Gas Machines, Lanterns, Ete. 
Street L by Contract. Send 
Coblinn tes and Estimates. a 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
* 195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Il, 
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INVESTMENTS 


"5 Maat aeons Mineral or Timber Lands in Eastern ands in Kastorn Kentucky, 


_ West Virginia and the South-western part of O 


Virginia, or in lots and acre p wopert in or near the 
ner ane Cent. Capi cowne of Old Virginia,will pay over 


i ny ee one or! woe dress 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 


THE = FARMER'S « VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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_— illustrations. Send for aaerSve 
circular. Paper covers, 75 ets. 


on receipt of rice, THE JOHN. SWILKINSON CO., CO., 
Publishers, 55 State Street, © 
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Announgements, 


Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.—Uniry will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice mis- 
sion workers may order as many extra copies 
as they can use at this rate. 


The Western Unitarian Anniversaries. 
will be held in Chicago, May 6, 7 and 8, the 
day meetings at All Souls Church, corner 
Oakwood Boulevard and Langley Ave., and 
the evening meetings in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on Oakwood, just opposite All 
Souls. 

The following is the order of exercises as far 
as at present arranged: 

Tues.—May 6. 8 p. m. In the Oakwood Meth- 
odist Church, the opening sermon ,by 
Rev. W.C. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Wed.—May 7. In AllSouls Church, 9-10/a. 
m. A devotional meeting. 

10-12 a. m. Business session of the con- 
ference. Opening addresses, reports, etc., 
and a fifteen minutes’ paper on P. O. 
Mission Work, by Prof. H. D. Hatch, 
of Chicago. Intermission. 

2-3 pm. An hour devoted to the busi- 
ness of the Western Unitarian S. S. So- 
ciety, in charge of its officers. 

3-4 p.m. Paper by Rev. N. M. Mann, 
of Omaha, to be followed by discussion. 
4-5 p.m. The Proposed Western Ad- 
visory Missionary Board, to the consid. 
eration of which the officers of all 
Western State Conferences and the 
Western Agent of the A. U. A. have 
been especially invited. 

8 p.m. In the Methodist Church. 
Theodore Parker Memorial Services. 
Poem—James Vila Blake, Chicago. 
Parker, the Man and Reformer—W, J. 
Potter, New Bedford, Mass. 

Parker, the Thinker—John W. Chad- 
wick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Parker, the Pastor—Mrs. Ednah D., 
Cheney, of Boston. 

Thurs.—9-10 a. m. In All Souls Church, 
Devotional meeting. 

10-11 a. m. The Western Unitarian 
Conference—Its work and mission— 
Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 
11-12 a. m. easures of Church Suc- 
cess—Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O, 
Discussion. 
Intermission. 
2-3:30 p. m. ‘“ The Humanitarian’s 
Demand on the Churches.”—Henry D. 
Lloyd, Winnetka, Ill, 
Discussion. 
330-5 p.m. Closing business session. 
p.m. Public platform meeting in the 
Methodist Church, at which Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, of Sioux City, Rev. S.A, 
Eliot, of Denver, Rev. C. J. Bartlett, of 
Kalamazoo, Rev. A. W. Gould, of Man- 
istee, and others, have been invited to 
make brief addresses. 

On Monday evening, May 5, the delegates 
will be welcomed by a reception at All Souls 
Church. On Tuesday forenoon and afternoon 
the Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference 
will hold its annual sessions in All Souls 
Church. 


PROGRAMME. 


m., Address of the President, Mrs. 
Victoria Richardson. 

M., Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Announcement of Dele- 

ates. 

M., Reportof National Postoffice Mis- 
sion Committee—Miss F, Le- 
Baron, Elgin, IIl. 

M.,Methods in Postoffice Mission 
Work—Mrs. M. 5S. |Savage, 
Cooksville, Wis. 

M.,A Uniform Record Book—Henry 
1). Hatch, Chicago. 

M., Testimony from ae and Pa. 
rishoners in Postoffice Mission— 
Mrs. J. R. Effinger and Miss L 
Dunning, Chicago; Miss D.Per- 
vier, Mineral, lll.; Mrs. Emil 
Fuller, Sheldon, Iowa; Miss Bai- 
ley, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Miss 
Yates, Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. 
H. McConnell, Denver, Col. 

. M., Intermission. 

. M., Devotional Service, led by the 
Rev. Mila F. Tupper, La Porte, 
Ind. 

mM., The responsibility of Liberals in 
Religion in Training their Chil- 
dren — Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

2:40 Pp. M. The Claimsand Work ofthe Wom- 
an’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence — Mrs. J. C. Learned, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

3:00 p.M., The Aim of the National Alli- 

| ance—Mrs. Judith Andrews, 
Boston, Mass. : 

3:20 Pp. M. Addresses from the delegates of 
the New York League—Mrs. B. 
W. Dix and Mrs. Theodore Wil- 
liams. 

3:40 P. M., Business and Letters of Greeting. 


Directors’ Meeting, Wednesday, 9:30 A. M 
EN. ERTAINMENT, AND HOW TO GET THERE 


All delegates to the Western Unitarian 
Conference to be held in Chicago, May 6, 7, 
8, will please note the following: 
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All Souls Church is situated on Oakwood 
‘Boulevard, one block west of Cottage Grove 
Cable Cars, which start from the center of 
town on Wabash Avenue. Do not get into 
the green car, which is sometimes a second 
car in the train, as that is switched off for 
Indiana Avenue. The homes of All Souls 
Church will be thrown open so far as practicable 
to the delegates in attendance. Those desir- 
ing private aceommodations are requested to 
write to Mrs. S. W. Lamson, 3991 Ellis Ave- 
nue, For those preferring hotel accommoda- 
tions the following special rates have been 
arranged for rooms on the European plan: 

Auditorum Hotel, $2.00 per day. 

Gore’s Hotel on Clark street, near Grand 
Pacific, $1.00 per day. 

Windsor Hotel on Dearborn street, between 
Monroe and Madison, $1.00 per day. 

Grace Hotel, corner Clark and Jackson 
streets, 75 cents per day. 

At the Auditorum they propose to give 
especially good rooms, and the cable cars pass 
the buildin . It is within about thirty min- 
utes ride of the Church. The situation and 
the interests of the building makes this the 
most desirable. The Gore is a new hotel 
well furnished. Noon lunches will be served 
in the Church by the ladies. Supper can be 
obtained at a good family hotel or cheaper 
restaurants in neighborhood of the Church, by 
those who do not care to go down into the 
city. The Church will be open a oe 
and the guests are invited to use it as muc 
possible. 


The usual application has been made for 
reduced rates on railroads, which will be re- 
ported as soon as heard from. 

Joun R. EFFINGER, Secrefary. 


OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1aH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, April 27, Mr. Blake will 
preach atii A, M., subject: “A true story 
of a life,” and will lecture at 10:15 A. M. on 
the Teachings of Confucius, of Thought and 
Liberality. 

ALL Souts CuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Minister. Sunday, April 27, Rev. Car- 
rie J. Bartlett of Kalamazoo, Mich., will 
preach at All Souls Church, morning and 
evening. 


Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale.-—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 
The Treasurer of the Conference has re- 
ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1890: 
Amount previously acknowledged... $1,870 14 
April 22, Rev. . L. Hosmer, 
Cleveland .. 50 
April 22, 


O 
April 22, Rev. S. S. Hunting, De- . 
corah, la 20 
April 22, Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, 
Chica 25 
April 22, Miss 
g 20 
April 22, Dr. J. H. Woolley, Chi- 
cago, 25 
April 22, Mrs. R. E. Damon, St. 


10 
April 
40 
April Mr. James Van Inwagen, 
Chicago, 50 
April Third Unitarian Church, 
BES re ey se a7 405 


Unity Church, Decorah, 

Iowa 10 

April 22, First Unitarian Church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., ....--. 10 

April 22, Unitarian Church, Quin- 

cy, Illinois 


Sin we 6 8 8 8S 


April 


$2,365 90 
All the above on Guarantee Fund, except 
ing the last three. 


Tower Hill Pleasure Company. 

The following are the persons.who have sub- 
scribed for stock in above company thus far. 
The shares are sold for $5 a piece: 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, Des Moines, Ia, 
— Lloyd Jones, Chicago, III. 

rs. S. C. Lloyd Jones, “ 
Mary Lloyd Jones, . 
Richard Lloyd Jones, “ 
W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, “ 
Charlotte Catherine Gannett, ‘* 
Rev. S. P. Loomis, Monmouth, “'l. 
Mrs. Howard Pattee, all 
Mrs. Kobler, 
Mrs. Susan Webster, 
Miss Lena Wood, 
Miss L. M. Dunning, Chicago, III. 
Miss Mary L. Lord, meres 
Miss Jennie H. Wilcox, Oak Park, III. 
Myron Leonard, Chicago. III. 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, “ 
Elsa Leonard, = 
Mrs. A. C. McFadon, Quincy, III. 

' Miss F. H. Wood, Monroe, Wis. 

Mrs. M. S. Savage, Cookville,; Wis. 
Lloyd G. Wheeler, Chicago, II. 
Miss Juniatta Stafford, Chicago, Il, 


The Chicago Institute. 

The next lecture in the April course will 
be given by Mr. Henry Bapcer. Sudject ; 
* HENRIK IssEN.” It will include original 
translations or poems unpublished in English, 
and will be delivered in the Architectural 
Sketch-Club Room, Art Institute Building, 
entrance on Van Buren street. Single admis- 
sion, 25 cents. Tickets for sale at 175 Dear- 
born street, Room 94, or at the door. 


Tue following hymn-books, in fair condi- 
tion, will be gladly given by the Rochester 
Unitarian Society to any congregation that 


| may wish them and will pay the cost of trans- 


portation: 

“ Hymns of the Spirit,”——-75 copies. 

“Hymns and Tunes for the Congregation 
and the Home,’p—44 copies. 

“Sunday School Hymn, Tune and Service 
Book,”—15 copies. 

“Psalms and Hymns,” (Greenwood’s col- 
lection)—70 copies, 

“ Christian Liturgy,” (arranged by S. S. H.) 
—54 copies. 

Address, W. C, GANNETT, 

8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


J. H. Woolley, Dentist, will remove his office 
May 1, to No. 70, Dearborn street, suite 6, 
directly across the street from his present 
office 


Capitalists and Small Investors read “War” 
Robertson’s advertisement in this paper. 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin. 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 

We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to form a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Sfreet, Chicago. 
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No Bottle, 


No Waste 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, careful not to get it too 
damp. Dries imstamtly. Address Charles H. 


Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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much money, without capttal, as those at 
us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You will find that 
make all that we claim,and more. If you writ 
all the workers we need, we I tay all 
before you FREE. Better write before you rest, and then 
if you conclude not to go to work, or if we cannot employ you, 
harm isdone. E one of our workers makes SE money: 
True & Co., x 3899, Augusta, Maine. 
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75 00+ 00A MONTH can be made 
$79,“ t0 $250, SS workingtorus, Fernons pre 
caved tine A few vacancies pe nied 
i JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Ite superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter o Neg It is used by 
the United States Government. dorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alam. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO.., 


NEW YORE. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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VOLNEY. 


NEW EDITION. | JUST PUBLISHED. 


To which is added Volney’s Answer to Dr, Priestly, 
a Biographical notice by Count Daru, and the Zodiacal 
Slane and Constellations by the Editor, With Portrai 
and Map of Astrological Heaven of the Ancients. 


Post 8vo, 248 pages, Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75§c. 
ge Printed from entirely new Fs mag: in large clear 
type, on heavy laid paper. Issued by the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY Publishing Company, 


4 Warren Street, - New Work. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REV .J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A. 


New York; G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 
The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 
The Men who wrote it. 


Its Relation to the Times from which it 
came. 


Its Progressive Character. 


How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. 


The Nature of its inspiration. 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. 


Ite Fallibility or Infallibility. 


Analogies between it and the other Great 
Sacred Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us the 
cream of the cream of the best thought and scholar- 
ship upon these subjects.”—Chicago Times. 


“The author has approached his subject in the most 
reverent spirit, and let shine in his little work the 
rw | lights of modern Biblical literature.”—Chicago 

ribune. 


**I can most heartily recommend this capital work.” 
—ROBERT COLLYER. 


‘We know of no other book which presents in a 
clear, brief popular way such a scientific, rational, rev- 
erent and tender study of a great subject—the Bible,”— 
Unitarian Herald (England). 


May be ordered from the office of *‘ The Unitarian,’’ 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, or through any book-store. 


Fipplisis 


